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Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


‘*Gee, | wish they'd put 
WORLD BOOK 
in every classroom!" 





‘1 don’t mind the work, but it seems that everyone wants to use World Book 
at the same time!”’ 


World Book is always in demand. That's why it should be within the 
reach of every student at all times. There is a place, and a need, for 
World Book Encyclopedia in every modern classroom. It develops 
the reading and investigating habit at the very height of eager 
interest. It stimulates the fast student and encourages the slow. 
World Book—more than any other encyclopedia—is planned for 
these vital classroom purposes. 


World Book employs visual aids to stimulate learning and increase 
retention. Of more than 20,000 illustrations, 3,000 are in dramatic 
color—including maps, drawings, diagrams, and graphs. Its 
articles are seasoned with educational “side trips’’ that make learn- 
ing a pleasure and bring results you can actually see in your class. 


Ask for a free copy of the new Mill Creek story ‘Research Opens 
the Door to Reading.” Write Mr. John W. Dienhart, Dept. 1424, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Glencoe, Illinois; Greeley, Colo- 
THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
Other articles that deal with a 
variety of ways in which the school 
staff works together will be found 
on p. 18-23. 
What is good citizenship? How 
CONTENT NY can our school programs best con- 
tribute to the development of good 
PAGE citizenship? See William Young’s 
Tue ScHoor Starr Works ToGeTHER article, “Essentials for Citizenship 
Education,” on p. 27-29. 
Should principals rate teachers? 
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In this issue... 
W hat activities are used within a 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY school system to facilitate coopera- 
tive planning and to coordinate ac- 
g ® tivities on a systemwide basis? This 
issue of your magazine contains de- 
scriptions of such activities from 
four communities—Baltimore, 
Maryland; Fairfield, Connecticut; 
| 
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Technics for Working Together 


in Baltimore, Maryland—Mary A. Adams ............ 8 Some of the “whys” and “hows” of 
in Glencoe, Illinois—Norman Erickson .............. 12 this problem, as they relate specif- 
in Greeley, Colorado—David Fromm ............... 14 ically to yoy robationary teacher 
in Fairfield, Connecticut—W alter H. Hellmann ...... 15 , P , ‘ 


are discussed on p. 27-29 in “The 
Teacher-Appraisal Conference.” 


Improving Instruction—A Cooperative Venture—Johnnye a . 
I 5 I Johnn; We know it isn’t Christmas, but 


V. Cox and H. Titus Singletary, Jr. ....... . , . 
? h US OMEN Te ois iis ss o0e cimeke adie 18 we think you'll enjoy the pre- 
Working Together—Loyd D. Crane ...............44. 21 holiday report _ “The Holiday 
Meal,” featured in We Do It This 
Developing Group Processes—Magdalen Eichert ....... 22 Way. 
° mee ° . ° one 
Essentials for Citizenship Education—W illiam E. Young ... 27 e 
; Next issue... 
The Teacher-Appraisal Conference—William A. Watters .. 30 “Administrative Aspects of In- . 


structional Leadership” will be the 
theme for the May issue of the 
magazine. Articles will discuss such 


The Principal and the Science Program—Glenn O. Blough . 34 
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HEATH SERIES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY FIELD 


OUR GROWING WORLD 


FARM AND Clty R E V I S E D 


ANIMALS, PLANTs, AND MACHINES 


Our Country These three books constitute a basic social studies program for the 
(with Teachers Guides) primary grades. New text and new illustrations bring the content of 
each book into step with recent developments and new inventions in 

By our fast-changing, fast-growing world. Outstanding characteristics of 


the books are: balance of information and story content; a lively and 
interesting style; the clarity with which difficult concepts are devel. 
oped on children’s level of understanding; and the beauty of the 
illustrations. 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH 


A BASIC ELEMENTARY HISTORY SERIES 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
and Others 


Allan Nevins, General Consultant 


— , ; : LISTED IN ORDER OF DIFFICULTY: 
This series has modernized the teaching and 


the learning of history. Authors skilled in sar CHILDREN OF AMFRICA 
writing for children, outstanding educators, (Emerson, Chase, Nevins) 
and well-known artists combined their tal- LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS 
ents to make this series meet national needs. (Eaton, Chase, Nevins) 


It gives pupils an understanding of the his- 
tory of their country and of its relation to 
the rest of the world. 


MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS, Second Edition 
(Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD Wor pb, Second Edition 
(Hartman, Saunders, Nevins) 


_™ ( AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM, Second Edition 
“ea one (Hartman, Ball, Nevins) 
. AMERICA IN THE WoRLD 
a —— : (Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 
M&K. (With Pupils’ Progress Books and Teacher’s Guides) 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


HoME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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Help Wanted 


The best elementary school systems result from the identification and sharing of the best ideas of all 
school personnel. This involves working together; working together involves effective technics for coopera- 
tive action, Since the elementary school principal now accepts greater responsibility in this area, there is 
no doubt that “help wanted” on newer technics becomes more important to us as leaders. 

Research in the field of leadership activity reveals the somewhat nebulous conclusion that the educational 
leader must have a genuine interest in people and be able to work with them effectively and harmoniously. 
The elementary school principal must be rigidly impartial and at the same time he must be a keen student of 
individual motivations. While the principal should treat everyone with whom he works with equal respect 
and consideration, he must understand as fully as possible the hopes, fears, and aspirations of each individual 
attempting to fit into the school system. 

This issue of THE NATiIonaAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL contains stories of how four communities use system- 
wide technics to develop better “working-together relationships” and better instructional programs. One 
can also get some suggestions for ways in which teachers’ abilities may be identified and used. As you read 
thru this issue you will be made aware, too, of technics which can help you do a better job of leadership in 
group processes and supervision. 

All the authors in this magazine believe that the only sure weapon against bad ideas is better ideas. This 
issue attempts to present some of the better ideas in the technics for working together. 

It is my earnest belief that if elementary school principals read and discuss the issues of THe NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY Principat and the Yearbook they will have less use for the phrase, “help wanted.” 


L. M. Pennock 
State Representative, DESP 
Rochester, Minnesota 
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MATERIALS 





PACEMAKERS 
IN CLASSROOM 
DEVICES 


Provide the right tools 
Vitalize teaching 
Organize work details 
Capitalize interests 
Extend the budget 


Judy Materials translate the newest 
and best theories and methods into 
easy to use classroom devices. 


A good teacher plus Materials by 
Judy is an unbeatable combination te 


make learning a lasting, satisfying 
experience! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
CATALOG OF 


MATERIALS 





THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Please enter a membership in our Department for 
Mr. Edwin Yarbrough. Mr. Yarbrough is a new 
principal of one of our new elementary schools 
which is just opening. I want to send this member- 
ship to him as my contribution toward starting a 
new principal off right. Please see to it that the back 
issues of our most excellent magazine are sent him 
as well as a copy of the Yearbook. 

W. L. Flowers, Principal 
Central Elementary School 
New Bern, North Carolina 


I would like to join your organization. I feel you 
are doing a great job in helping the principals and 
teachers in our country and | am looking forward to 
those fine Department publications to help me along 
the way. 

Lou Monteleone 
Elementary Teacher 
Fresno, California 


I found your December issue on “Evaluation of 
Instruction” most interesting. Several of our prin- 
cipals have made similar comments. The Department 
is to be commended for its efforts to make THE Na- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY Principat a real professional 
journal. 

Walter H. Hellmann 
Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Education 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


Our first Mid-winter Conference was a very heart- 
warming effort and, in many ways, the best confer- 
ence of its type I have attended. As was expected, 
we had a total enrolment of about 4o but this was 
the most enthusiastic and hardworking group one 
could imagine. They would scarcely stop for meals 
First time I can recall a group that would rather 
work than eat! 

Vincent Dodge, Principa 
Roosevelt School 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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A standard in schools and 


libraries from coast to coast. 


cw 


For young folks of all ages from 
primary grades through high school, 


ow 


A MUST in every school library 


and in the classroom. 


First-in-quality leadership tor more than 
33 years with school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, librarians, and enthusiastic 
users everywhere. Compton’s has so many 
superior qualities that only a few can be 
described here. 


IT’S PIC TURED—superior teaching pic- 
tures, accompanied by fascinating easy-to- 
understand text stimulates real interest in 
learning. 


IT’S FULLY UP-TO-DATE. 


full-time expert editorial department keeps 


Compton's 


Pictured 


="OMPTON S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


rst in Quality 


‘Fo 8o¢SSSRisa 
« 





The Compton rolling 
book table, especially 
designed for effective 
classroom use. 












FFICIALLY == 
ad APPROVED 


4 by the Educational 

4 Department of Every 

State and City in the 
Union Issuing 


Dy, Approval 
=... >> a oe 


Compton’s not only up-to-date factually 


but in step with modern reference needs. 


IT’S CLASSROOM TESTED—tests 
made right in the classroom—take the 
“guess” out of what will hold the interest 
of typical girls and boys. 


IT’S COMPLETELY 
easy-to-use Fact Index 
tion at the back of each volume—locates all 
pictures and facts with push button speed. 


INDEXED—the 
an appropriate sec- 





Get Compton’s for your classrooms. Get the finest school encyclopedia 
ever built. 


Write for information and special school prices and terms. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


1000 N. Dearborn Street 
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INOW build strong 
spellings skills 
srs TEM ATICALIITYy 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING help you teach word- 
structure and phonetic patterns . .. to give children last- 
ing spelling power and strengthen reading skills, too! 





Text-Workbook 
GRADES 2-8 
by May Lambader, 
spelling expert with 
years of classroom 
experience 
and Dr. William 
Kottmever, well-known 
remedial reading and 
spelling authority 


Also Available: 

THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Clothbound Edition, 
Grades 2-8 

TEACHER'S EDITIONS including 
complete answers for 
both cloth and workbook 







Because English is 6/7 phonetically consistent, and most of 

the inflectional forms are regular and stable, here is the truly 

logical way to develop strong spelling skills! These auditory 

and structural patterns are the very same ones that improve 
reading skills. What more natural place for you to strengthen 
© these abilities than in the spelling program! 






iets ) AUDITORY SKILLS—beginning in the second grade, boys and 
the word “SOUNDS” © girls learn to interpret consonant sounds in terms of written 
* symbols. They go on from here to short and long vowel sounds. 

A 


WORD-STRUCTURE SKILLS—consistent phonetic and struc- 
; tural patterns begin at second and third grade levels, are 
a taught gradually. From four to eight reviews these structural 
© foundations. 

" VOCABULARY POWER DEVELOPMENT — includes adding 
suffixes, prefixes and endings...to help children add to 
basic vocabulary. 

LANGUAGE ARTS CORRELATION—correlate spelling with 
other parts of classroom program: proofreading; words in 
context; correct usage of nouns, verbs, verb tenses, plurals; 
synonyms; homonyms; antonyms. 





NY s F ; 
THINKING INTELLIGENTLY =° 
about the word ty 


re Sr ile : 


*, ALSO: Reviews—in each grade the sixth unit reviews work of 
y previous five units; words in grades 3-8 include previous grade 
| list words e Special activities for individual differences e Dic- 
‘ tionary training: teaches alphabet, phonics, syllabication, 
a 
3 


in USING the word marking vowels. 


ead 


Writing and practice = 


Be Ms Write for additional information today ! 


And ask your WEBSTER Representative to show you these other important texts: 


Easy-to-use SPEECH PROGRAM 
including HANDBOOKS, FLASH 
CARDS, RECORD ALBUMS, 
FILMSTRIPS. All designed to help 
children to better speech in a “fun” 
way. 


ST. LOUIS 3 
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USING OUR LANGUAGE—an 
exciting basic program for grades 
3-8 that emphasizes individual skill 
in reading, writing, speaking and 
listening to our language. 


DALLAS 1 


MATHEMATICS FOR DAILY 
NEEDS — a ninth grade arithmetic 
text that takes into consideration 
each child's ability: above average, 
middle and those with learning diffi- 
culties. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PASADENA 2 












More than a quarter of a century ago, Profes- 
sor Kandel described supervision as “the cross- 
fertilization of ideas.” This concept of educa- 
tional leadership, not new then, still offers a chal- 
lenge to those who believe that instructional im- 
provement comes best thru the cooperative proc- 
ess and not from authoritarian action. Many 
principals, supervisors, and administrative officers 
today are exploring better ways of involving in 
group thinking and in the interchange of experi- 
ence all those who constitute the critical factor 
in program development—the classroom teachers. 

Sometimes, it is held that the cooperative ap- 
proach to curriculum planning is almost impos- 
sible in a big school system. Certainly, where 
there are great numbers of teachers, it becomes 
more difficult to know everyone as an individual 
and to find ways of nurturing his contributions. 
Problems of coordination, too, become more com- 
plex when many school units are involved. On 
the other hand, large city systems have some 
advantages which should not be underestimated. 
The very fact of an extensive staff insures a 
wealth of diversified talents and interests which 
may be enlisted for the strengthening of the total 
situation. Customarily, a large school system is 
able to make available a wider variety of supple- 
mentary instructional services which support and 
enrich the resources of the individual teacher. 
Consultant help is frequently provided to a de- 
gree which is rarely possible in the small school 





Mary A. Adams is Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Elementary Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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in Babinesre . Maryland 


MARY A. ADAMS 


organization. All of these are assets to the teach- 
ing staff and to the educational leader who seeks 
to bring into unified and coordinated activity the 
varying contributions of all parts of the system. 


Problems of a Large School System 


A large school system is confronted by a two- 
fold problem in promoting a cooperative ap- 
proach to the instructional program. The first 
deals with ways of discovering and nurturing the 
individuality and unique contributions of each 
teacher in school. The other aspect relates to 
methods of coordinating and unifying thinking 
and curriculum planning thruout the system. Spe- 
cifically, such questions as the following confront 
leadership in a large school system: 


How may each teacher be known as a person? How 
may close relationships be established and main- 
tained between the teacher and the total system? 

How may flexible and creative teaching be encour- 
aged? 

How may good curriculum experiences in individual 
classrooms and schools be made known to others 
and so contribute to improved practice thruout 
the system? 

How may leadership potential be developed? 

How may group thinking and planning for program 
improvement be achieved at the building and sys- 
tem level? How may a school system identify the 
program needs seen by the individual teacher? 


The answers to these problems are to be found 
in part in activities that provide for wide inter- 
action between various members and parts of the 
school system, designed to raise the systemwide 
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level of professional competence. Additional an- 
swers are found in experiences that enrich the re- 
sources of the individual faculty, thus strength- 
ening the cooperative processes and the instruc- 
tional program in the local school. 


Interaction thru In-service Activities 


One important way of promoting interaction 
among staff members thruout the system is found 
in an in-service program such as has been devel- 
oped in the Baltimore Public Schools. Annually, 
about 2500 to 3000 teachers participate in this 
voluntary program of professional study thru 
Ww orkshops organized so that the staff may study 
pertinent problems. The workshops range from 
long-term activities, such as the workshops in 
human development and community study, to 
such detailed curriculum study groups as: Help- 
ing the Child Achieve His Maximum Dev elop- 
ment in the Language Arts, in Social Living, in 
Arithmetic, etc. The participants discuss prob- 
lems which they themselves bring to the work- 
shops for consideration, hear experts in the field, 
and become familiar with pertinent professional 
literature. 

Such workshop experiences lead to shared in- 
sights, to the preparation of instructional mate- 
rials, and to a wider knowledge of what consti- 
tutes good instructional practice. An illustration 
may be seen in the changes brought about in 
recent years in the teaching of arithmetic in the 
elementary schools of Baltimore. The former 
stress upon memorization of arithmetic facts has 
given way to emphasis upon mastery thru under- 
standing quantitative relationships and the mean- 
ing aspects of arithmetic. A series of arithmetic 
workshops is largely responsible for this change. 

Workshop experiences have uncovered 
and made available the special abilities of certain 
teachers. For example, one teacher who became 
deeply interested and skilled in ceramics has since 
carried on informal workshops with his own fac- 
ulty, with the active planning and support of 
his principal and co-workers. This is just one 
of many such illustrations. 

Significant curriculum materials have also 
evolved from the workshops. For instance, a 
workshop in kindergarten education provided 
such a valuable exchange of experience that the 
participants voluntarily recorded some of these 


also 
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materials for use by others. These materials were 
further developed and edited by a committee and 
became the system’s curriculum guide for the 
kindergarten program. 

The building principal exerts a strategic influ- 
ence in seeing that experiences gained by indi- 
vidual members of the school staff thru work- 
shop participation are brought to bear upon the 
school program and faculty development. This 
presupposes an interest and know ledge on the 
part of the principal concerning the professional 
study being carried on by faculty members. It 
means creating opportunities for teachers to share 
such experiences with their co-workers. It in- 
volves the provision of a supportive climate 
for the try-out of new instructional ventures 
prompted by such study. The able building 
leader uses all of these means in orchestrating 
the varied experiences of the faculty so that the 
resources of all are harmoniously blended and 
cooperatively enriched. 


Committee Activity 


Another important means of promoting inter- 
action is that of committee activity. A large 
school system finds varying kinds of committee 
work valuable in promoting cooperative plan- 
ning thruout the system. Some committees are of 
the nature that carry on some phase of curricu- 
lum study and production; other committees 
study professional problems, such as meeting the 
needs of gifted children or the place of guidance 
in the school program, other groups carry plan- 
ning responsibility for some type of systemwide 
activity on a special project; still others serve in 
an advisory capacity to a particular department 
or division and provide evaluation on a continu- 
ing basis. 

Important to the successful functioning of these 
committees is the nature of their membership and 
ways of working. The membership should be 
representative and include a broad range of per- 
sons rather than be confined to a small, already- 
identified group. To this end, teachers may be 
invited to apply for committee membership, fac- 
ulties may recommend representatives, individuals 
may be selected by committee or administrative 
action, and members may be elected. The value 
of committee service has been greatly heightened 
by the use of the skills and technics which pro- 
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mote good group action and effective inter- 
personal relations. 

An illustration of committee activity which 
promotes systemwide planning may be found in 
Baltimore's structure for the in-service program 
previously described. A central committee func- 
tions as the coordinating group in studying needs, 
policies, opportunities for professional develop- 
ment activities, and the continuous evaluation of 
the program. Its membership consists of field 
representatives from each of five divisional pro- 
fessional development committees, together with 
liaison administrative personnel. These divisional 
committees in elementary education, secondary 
education, vocational education, adult education, 
and maintenance and business personnel consist 
largely of field representatives, so that the ma- 
jority of membership of these planning groups is 
drawn from the staff members whose interests 
they serve. The divisional committees have re- 
sponsibility for studying the needs of the teachers 
they represent, determining their interests in in- 
service study, and translating them into actual 
opportunities, 

At the elementary level, the involvement of 
teachers in planning the in-service program ex- 
tends even further. The elementary divisional 
committee is re-enforced by a group of people 
chosen for their expertness in elementary educa- 
tion and their skill in working with teachers. This 
group includes principals, vice-principals, special- 
ists in elementary education, master teachers, su- 
pervisory and administrative consultant help. This 
implementation group works with the recom- 
mendations for in-service activities sent them by 
the elementary professional development com- 
mittee. It organizes the workshops or special 
interest meetings agreed upon, determines how 
they shall be staffed, insures consultant help 
where needed, and sees that the quality of all 
workshop offerings is consistent in high quality. 
This group has sponsored an institute in group 
leadership technics in which all workshop leaders 
participated appreciatively. 

Another illustration of systemwide planning 
is found in the Advisory Committee of Elemen- 
tary Principals, now in its tenth year of service in 
Baltimore. This is a committee of nine elementary 
principals elected by their fellow principals for 
a three-year period of service with an annual 
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rotation of one-third of the membership. The 
Committee meets with the Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Elementary Education and 
the staff of directors, considering administrative 
and supervisory activities involved in the educa- 
tional leadership of the elementary schools. This 
Committee carries responsibility for planning the 
monthly divisional meetings, attended by all ele- 
mentary principals, in which matters of elemen- 
tary curriculum and the administration and super- 
vision of schools receive consideration. The Ad- 
visory Committee has promoted, for the past five 
or six years, a summer workshop or institute thru 
which principals, and, at times, teams from their 
faculties, have studied together ways for im- 
proving their school program. The Advisory 
Committee at times has organized additional 
groups involving principals beyond the mem- 
bership of the Advisory Committee itself, for the 
study of problems significant to elementary 
schools. Such problems as the school lunch pro- 
gram, and improved business administration have 
received thoro study in this way. The free flow 
of ideas between the field and administrative offi- 
cers, the Committee’s range of productive work, 
and, above all, the unifying of thinking, are par- 
ticular values of this Committee. 


Professional Meetings 


Systemwide meetings constitute another means 
by which members of a large system come into 
frequent contact and have an opportunity to 
experience together the same ideas. Some meet- 
ings of this type are regular in their nature, such 
as the monthly divisional conferences of elemen- 
tary principals. Others are of a special interest 
type and occur flexibly in response to expressed 
interests. Such meetings are illustrated in a recent 
series on teaching the slow learner to read. This 
series provided several hundred interested teach- 
ers the opportunity to hear two nationally known 
experts in reading, to observe demonstration les- 
sons at various maturity levels, and to hear panel 
discussions by capable teachers. 

Not only does a large school system plan sys- 
tematically for activities that promote wider 
contacts and relationships for the staff, but it 
also seeks to emphasize the local school situation 
and the individual teacher. Several methods of 
approach may be made along this line in the 
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interest of overcoming the handicap of great 
size. 


At the Local School Level 


Those who believe that the actual curriculum 
occurs within the framework of the unique fac- 
tors of each learning situation—the children, the 
teacher, the school environment, and the commu- 
nity—must inevitably emphasize the individual 
school and teacher as the focal point for instruc- 
tional planning. It then becomes important to 
bring to the school and to the teacher as broad 
resources as possible to enable the teacher to 
function to best advantage. It is important, fur- 
ther, that outstanding work done by the indi- 
vidual teacher be recognized for his own growth 
and shared for the improvement of the larger 
group which makes up the staff of the school 
system. 

“One method of doing this is being explored 
in the elementary schools of Baltimore. The 135 
schools of the system have been divided regionally 
into five areas, each headed by a director and 
served by a resource staff consisting of two ele- 
mentary supervisors, two elementary specialists, 
and specialists in the fields of elementary art, 
music, and phy sical education. The team ap- 
proach to service in the individual school is 
emphasized thru cooper rative planning experiences 
involving the faculty and the members of the re- 
source team. Roles and relationships between the 
various members of the group are opened up in 
such conferences. A school which is carry ing on 
a special project, such as improvement in the lan- 
guage arts program, may draw upon the services 
of the team in ways that are mutually desirable. 
Individual teachers receive specific help in terms 
of their interests and needs thru such planning. 

The principal’s responsibility in this connection 
is of the greatest importance. He serves as the key 
member in inter-relating the resource team and 
the members of the faculty and in seeing that the 
plans set up are carried forward. As the strategic 
person in the total set-up, the principal’s function 
as instructional leader is highlighted. 

In order that this regional approach may not 
result in five separated administrative systems, 
care has been taken to coordinate the work of all 
the area directors and resource staff members and 
to bring all principals together in unified rela- 
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tionships as well. Staff meetings and principals’ 
conferences are of particular value to this end, as 
is the work of the Advisory Committee. 

In the two years that this area plan has been 
in effect, values have been noted in the closer 
knowledge of individual teachers by supervisory 
personnel, in the more effective use of resource 
services made by the schools and faculties, and 
in the establishment of closer inter-personal rela- 
tionships than were possible heretofore. 


Local Planning for Cooperative Thinking 


Not all of the cooperative planning in school 
flows thru the area resource team. Much of it 
originates in the individual school. Many prin- 
cipals have faculty advisory committees who 
work with the school program in the same 
manner as the citywide committee works with 
the Assistant Superintendent. Many elementary 
schools initiate interesting activities with schools 
in their neighborhoods on projects of joint in- 
terest. Frequently, joint faculty meetings are de- 
veloped as a result of such planning among 
groups of schools, the programs arising from 
commonly considered interests and suggestions 
for dealing with them. 

Inter-visitation forms another approach to the 
promotion of group thinking. Teachers visit one 
another to see how several classrooms, working 
with the same unit or the same learning problem, 
are carrying forward the program. Often, a prin- 
cipal or supervisor will arrange for such teacher 
visitation in order to enrich the resources of the 
individual faculty member and school. Children, 
too, visit one another, not only from class to class 
but also from school to school, share their com- 
mon interests, and gain new ones. 

Regional council groups of pupil leaders in 
Junior Red Cross and in pupil council activities 
have been organized for the purpose of training 
young leaders and for i improving the quality of 
the program. 

The cross-fertilization of ideas, then, occurs 
thru many channels and in many forms in a large 
and busy school system. The fact of its existence 
and the range and vitality of its activities consti- 
tute one measure for ev aluating the effectiveness 
of instructional leadership in the system and the 
consequent growth of all of its component 
members. 





An in-service education program is often con- 
sidered as a means for improving the competence 
and versatility of classroom teachers thru the 
carefully made plans of an administrative or 
supervisory group. Such a misconceived or mis- 
understood program is apt to fail. 

A program of in-service education will be suc- 
cessful to the extent that it enlists and utilizes the 
interests, problems, thinking, planning and ener- 
gies of all personnel involved in the educational 
program of a school or school system. Adminis- 
trators, supervisors, counselors, school board 
members, office personnel, and custodians have a 
need and a responsibility to grow on the job as 
well as do the classroom teachers, and they 
should participate in the planning. 

The changing needs and circumstances faced 
by a school staff in developing an instructional 
program for children demand an in-service pro- 
gram that is dy namic. A program that is so me- 
chanically planned and organized as to be in- 
flexible loses its value for the school system and 
for the staff. ; 

This brief report will describe the in-service 
program of the schools of Glencoe, Illinois, as to 
its purpose, the organizational units or mechanics, 
the role of the teachers and administrators, and 
the implementation of the cooperatively planned 
program. 


The Purpose of Our Program 


The basic purpose of the Glencoe in-service 
program remains unchanged from year to year. 
It is to provide means and w ays for continuous 
professional growth on the part of every staff 
member to the end that the Glencoe Schools may 
continuously improve their services in educating 
the children of this community. However, de- 
tails of organization and operation change from 
year to year and even during the year. 

Our primary goal is to perpetuate and enrich 
the “Glencoe staff spirit” of genuine personal 
friendship and respect for each other. We recog- 
nize that good person-to-person relations are 
essential before technical competence can func- 


Norman Erickson is Principal of South School in Glen- 
coe, Illinois. 
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tion, and that cooperative rather than competitive 
efforts build the spirit of professional teamwork. 
In the same spirit, we recognize the basic im- 
portance of democracy in the organization and 
operation of our schools—a democracy which 
practices shared opportunity, shared responsi- 
bility and shared freedom, but does not ignore 
the necessary authority in administration for 
making school policy. 


How the Program Is Organized 


Provision for staff members to meet in groups 
which are organized specifically to handle certain 
matters of staff concern is important to the effi- 
ciency of the program. An entire school staff is 
not apt to consider the program very vital if they 
are repeatedly expected to discuss matters that 
are of little consequence to their personal work 
with children. To provide for flexible working 
groups, suited to the problems under discussion, 
the following plan of organization is used: 


General Faculty. A faculty chairman, elected 
~ the staff to hold office for one year, presides over 
all faculty meetings. This unit includes all teachers, 
counselors, and administrators of the system, work- 
ing as a team on matters of common concern. All 
matters of importance originating in other units of 
the program eventually are referred to this group 
for final discussion and decision. 

2. Division Groups. The Primary, Intermediate 
and Upper School Divisions are composed of teach- 
ers in those divisions. Meetings of each division 
group are planned regularly to provide for coopera- 
tive study and discussion of problems peculiar to 
that division. Administrators and counselors join in 
division meetings in accordance with the agenda of 
the meeting. Each division elects its own chairman 
to hold office for one year. 

3. Grade Level Groups. Meetings are scheduled 
as the staff feels the necessity to give teachers who 
work with children of the same age level the oppor- 
tunity to consider and plan matters pertinent to these 
groups. 

4. Building Groups. We hope our general faculty 
will always be our basic group so we may maintain 
unity as a school system rather than unduly empha- 
sizing building units. However, the building units, 
made up of the staff of each building, do assume 
increased importance as school enrolments grow, 
and as the schools reflect the neighborhoods which 
they serve. Meetings are held as needed to consider 
matters pertinent to each building. 
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Planning Committee, Glen- 
coe Public Schools, Glen- 
coe, Illinois 


Planning and Coordinating the Program 


The Planning Committee. The effective opera- 
tion of the in-service program is the responsi- 
bility of the planning committee. In addition to 
the faculty chairman (who serves as chairman 
of the planning committee), this representative 
unit is made up of the three division chairmen, 
teachers’ affairs representative, a counselor rep- 
resentative, Illinois Education Association repre- 
sentative, all committee chairmen, 
man, curriculum counselor, 
school psychologist, the three school principals, 
and the superintendent of schools. 

Meetings of this group are held monthly. All 
staff members are urged to bring matters of inter- 
est or concern before this group thru their repre- 
sentatives on the planning 
democracy in action. 

An extended meeting of the planning commit- 
tee is held twice ; 
activities and to consider over-all plans for the 
year’s in-service program as well as to plan the 
five-week summer in-service program. Repre- 
sentatives on the planning committee assume the 


social chair- 


reading counselor, 


committee to insure 


each year to evaluate all school 


responsibility for bringing ideas from their re- 
spective groups so activities may be planned 
which will prove to be valuable and inte resting to 
the entire staff. 

The planning committee naturally acts as an 
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evaluating body. Evaluation of past activities and 
experiences in the program serves as a helpful 
guide in building a program that will be bene- 
ficial to the greatest number of staff members. 
Suggestions and proposals for the succeeding 
year’s in-service program are presented in a re- 
port to the general faculty. Reactions of the en- 
tire staff are taken into account in formulating 
the final plans for the year’s program. The final 
details of organization and scheduling are then 
developed by the planning committee at the 
regular monthly meetings. 


How We Provide for Committees 


Committees are organized to handle specific 

activities. These committees are of two types: 
(a) standing committees which change member- 
ship only, and (b) special committees set up when 
needed to deal with specific projects. 

The Social Committee, I.E.A. representatives, 
Community Resources Committee, 
Committee, and the Teachers’ Affairs Committee 
are all standing committees. 

Typical special committees are groups organ- 


Personnel 


ized to work in such projects or studies as our 
curriculum design, provision for the gifted child, 
the summer program, listening habits, home con- 
tact reports, language arts, school building plans, 
and provision for exceptional children. 








Workshops in arts and crafts, science educa- 
tion, guidance, audio-visual education, music, 
physical and health education, and dramatics are 
indicative of the variety of workshops organized 
to help teachers develop competence in special 
areas. 


How Time Is Provided 


School is dismissed at 2:30 each Thursday to 
provide released time for in-service activities. A 
brief get-together of the faculty over tea and 
coffee usually precedes the meetings. 

Committees and other groups meet at other 
times, as well, to get their jobs done. Special re- 
leased time may be provided for special projects. 

All staff members are expected to participate 
in the in-service program of the Glencoe Schools 
during the regular school year as well as for a 
five-week period during the summer months. 

Staff members may participate in one of the 
following ways during the summer period: (1) 
participate in the summer workshop in the Glen- 
coe Schools, (2) study or teach at an accredited 
college or university, or (3) engage in approved 
domestic or foreign travel. 

Each fourth summer is considered a free sum- 
mer during which each staff member may choose 
to do what he wishes at full pay. 

The five-week summer workshop is a very 
important part of our in-service program, but a 


it Freely, Colovatla 


Two years ago, the Greeley Public Schools 
undertook a program of curriculum improve- 
ment that is unique in several aspects. The organi- 
zation, unlike many types of curriculum pro- 
grams, has, instead of a limited number of teach- 
ers participating in selected committees, the total 
staff of the system working in various areas. 
Every teacher works both in a horizontal com- 
mittee, which is made up by grade level groups, 
and in a vertical! committee, which is made up on 
a voluntary basis in broad subject-matter areas. 


David Fromm is Principal of Arlington School in 
Greeley, Colorado. 
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description of it would require a more lengthy 
report than space permits. 


The Role of the Principal 


Democratic .administration may not be the 
fastest nor the easiest way to accomplish a job, 
but it can be by far the most effective. The roles 
of the superintendent and principals place a 
heavy responsibility for leadership on their shoul- 
ders. In every developmental stage of the pro- 
gram, administrators face the task of encouraging 
and inspiring all staff members to take an active 
part in the democratic planning, execution, and 
evaluation of the program, and to feel a shared 
responsibility for its success or weaknesses. 

A program which has been cooperatively 
planned by a schoo] staff has the greatest job of 
implementation already done. Human beings have 
a tendency to rebel against ideas or plans made 
for them and require time to accept even the 
best ideas or plans. Involvement in the thinking 
and planning stages provides the opportunity for 
all of us to accept the final program as ours. 
Participation in the development of a program 
makes the implementation of that program corre- 
spondingly less difficult. 

The principal has the responsibility to g 
with his staff. Only as he grows with them, rather 
than apart from them, can he be an effective 
leader in the instructional program of the school. 


STOW 


DAVID FROMM 


By this method, each teacher is involved in work- 
ing on revisions and improvements of all phases 
of the curriculum on his own grade level. He also 
has an opportunity to work on improving the 
sequence of experiences to be offered in any sub- 
ject thruout every child’s school life, from kinder- 
garten thru grade 12. 

A program of this type involves a great deal 
of organization and much guidance in seeking 
good atttainable goals. It also involves the whole 
problem of keeping and using the work accom- 
plished by all groups. In Greeley, each teacher is 
supplied with a loose-leaf notebook in which all 
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printed materials pertaining to his teaching level 
or subject are kept. These notebooks contain 
outlines in each subject-matter area that show 
the sequence of experience from kindergarten 
thru grade 12, as prepared.by vertical committees. 
Also, at present, there are about 50 resource units 
which have been developed and distributed to 
teachers in their appropriate teaching assignments. 


A Central Steering Committee 


This program of curriculum building and re- 
organization has been under way and progressing 
at a good rate for more than two years. The 
motivating and guiding force w hich has been 
the key to this success is the central steering com- 
mittee made up of the building principals, the 
curriculum coordinator, and the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of instruction. This group 
meets twice each month to discuss and solve 
problems encountered by committees 
working on the curriculum. 

Problems take many forms. Perhaps meeting 
times need to be rearranged; many times, deci- 
sions must be made as to which areas or specific 
subjects must be outlined or given priority. All 
of these problems are channelled thru the bi- 
monthly meetings of the steering committee. At 
these meetings, problems are discussed and group 
decisions made as to the best possible solutions. 
These solutions are then carried to each curricu- 
lum committee where they are put into action. 

Another important function of the steering 
committee has been the arrangement of meetings, 
during released school time, of committee chair- 


various 


te Fairfield, Conncetiout 


The Fairfield Board of Education and the 
school administration believe that the most impor- 
tant function of the principal is supervision of 
the instructional program. Since the end result 
of all professional growth activities should be 
reflected in the teaching-learning process, the 
major emphasis of the principal's supervisory ac- 

Walter H. Hellmann is Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Fairfield, Connecticut. 
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men from the various curriculum groups. At these 
meetings, progress of the program is evaluated, 
new aims and objectives formulated, problems of 
meeting times, and arrangements for discussion 
topics at group meetings are discussed. Each 
of these meetings with committee chairmen has 
proved a big help in stimulating the whole sys- 
temwide program. 

The function of assisting in making resource 
persons available to aid in certain phases of in- 
struction by providing workshop courses, lec- 
tures, and demonstrations is, also, one which is 
handled by the steering committee. During this 
school year, two such workshops have been 
undertaken—one in art and the other in elemen- 
tary science. 

One of the primary objectives of the program 
at the present time is that of informing the Board 
of Education on the progress made in the curricu- 
lum program. The presentation of this informa- 
tion by the vertical subject-matter groups was 
planned by the steering committee. Members of 
the steering committee served as consultants to 
the curriculum committees and also took part 
in some presentations. 

All of these functions carried on in the prin- 
cipals’ group, or steering committee, involve real 
educational leadership. Initiative and planning on 
a long range basis are essential to any progress 
hoped for in this curriculum reorganization. Un- 
der this program, the leadership “shown by the 
steering group of principals and other adminis- 
trators will be the key to success in improving 
the educational program for all the children. 


WALTER H. HELLMANN 


tivity should be focused on this aspect. Accord- 
ingly, Fairfield principals are expected to spend 
from 40 to 50 percent of their daily time in con- 
tact with the teaching-learning process in their 
schools. 

To permit the principal the time necessary for 
this supervisory function, the Board of Education 
provides each principal with clerical assistance, 
and, where there are more than fifteen teachers 
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in a school, an assistant principal is assigned to 
work with the principal. Provision is also made 
for the extra demands made upon the. principal’s 
time because of the number of new teachers in 
a building. In order to give adequate assistance 
to the problems of the beginning teachers, helping 
teachers are available upon request from either 
the beginner or his principal. These helping 
teachers are master teachers who have been freed 
from regular classroom assignments in order that 
they may bring their experience and ability to 
the assistance of the beginning teachers. 

The duties and responsibilities of the principal 
in this type of supervisory procedure were de- 
veloped cooperatively by a committee repre- 
senting principals, teachers, and the central ad- 
ministration, and were revised and approved by 
the various “ops concerned. In this procedure, 
the work of the principal was seen to be related 
to three major activities: 1) observation of the 
program in action, 2) cooperative activity with 
staff members on specific aspects of the program, 
and 3) evaluation and attendant follow-up activi- 
ties in cooperation with staff members. 


Observing the Program in Action 


Since the principal is responsible for the total 
educational program it is important that he have 
first-hand knowledge of all of its aspects. This 
means personal and frequent contact with the 
teaching-learning process thru direct observation 
at the operating level—the classroom. 

The observational activities of Fairfield princi- 
pals are listed under two categories: 1) general 
observation of the total school program; 2) 
planned observation of specific aspects of the 
educational program. 

Recognizing the effect of the general atmos- 
phere of the school on the teaching-learning 
process, the principal and staff meet early in the 
school year, and at appropriate times thereafter, 
to plan the kind of school atmosphere which they 
deem desirable. Pupils also enter into those parts 
of the planning which are suitable to their ma- 
turity and responsibility. Frequent visits are made 
by the principal to observe these plans in action. 
His observations are a part of the cooperative 
evaluation which takes place as the school year 
progresses. The principal makes short daily visits 
to all classrooms, the playground, the corridors, 
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the lunchroom, the bus-loading platforms, the 
lavatories and all other parts of the physical plant 
while they are in use. 

He will vary the time of his observational visits 
from day to day in order to widen his perspective 
of the total situation. Items needing attention are 
noted for future discussions with appropriate 
staff members. While the principal may delegate 
the direct responsibility for the operation of 
these parts of the program to other staff mem- 
bers, he still holds the final responsibility. He is 
expected, therefore, to have personal knowledge 
of the program and the effectiveness of those to 
whom he has delegated responsibilities. 

Planned observation is made by the principal 
in those aspects of the educational program which 
are associated with the basic purposes of the 
school|—the fundamentals, the personal and social 
development of pupils, citizenship, and physical 
and mental health. Here, as in the general ob- 
servational visit, the principal and staff plan the 
kind of program they would like to achieve in 
these basic objective areas. Before starting his 
visits the principal announces the particular area 
he is planning to observe. Because principal and 
teachers together have planned the program, 
everyone knows what kind of teaching-learning 
situation should prevail in this area. Variations 
from the desired program then become the source 
of cooperative action by teachers, principal, and, 
eventually, pupils. 

This general procedure of joint planning, ob- 
servation, and cooperative follow-up is the basis 
for our professional in-service program. Such 
action tends to insure that the professional growth 
activities of the staff do result in changes in the 
teaching-learning process, especially since this is 
stressed as a very important responsibility of the 
principal. 


Cooperative Activity 


Some of the principal’s supervisory time is de- 
voted to working with the teacher in the class- 
room on some aspect of the instructional process 
in which both have an interest. This cooperative 
activity on the part of the principal often grows 
out of the staff’s professional study program. The 
teacher, with the cooperation of the principal, 
will attempt to put into practice new or different 
methods which the professional study program 
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has suggested, or the teacher may request the 
principal for assistance in some teaching venture 
in which he would like to try a new approach. 
The support and help of the principal are very 
effective in encouraging teachers to vary the usual 
routines of teaching. 

Principals, having been teachers, 
often have particular areas of interest in which 
they have developed a high degree of teaching 
competence. These areas are often good points of 
contact for cooperative activity by teacher and 
principal since teachers respect professional com- 
petence. 

In areas where the principal does not feel that 
he has the competence which is needed, there 
is on hand a staff of special resource people who 


classroom 


are available to assist the principal or teacher 
in the areas of their specialties. Included in this 
staff are consultants in reading, art, music, audio- 
visual aids, physical education, pupil guidance, 
speech-hearing, and master teachers known as 
helping teachers whose main: responsibility is to 
work with the beginning teacher. 

The principal acts as coordinator for these 
resource people while they operate in his build- 
ing. In some of our larger schools certain of the 
resource people are regular members of the build- 
ing staff. In either instance, the principal is re- 
sponsible for coordinating the work of the re- 
source people with the regular 
program. 


educational 


Evaluation 


Evaluation is an important part of all of our 
educational procedures. It is cooperative in that 
all concerned with the procedure are expected to 
gather and present evidence of the progress of the 
program in terms of jointly planned objectives. 
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Thru observation the principal is able to gather 
evidence which he presents as a part of his contri- 
bution to the evaluation procedure. It is also 
assumed that observation is one of the functions 
of the teacher in gathering evidence for his con- 
tribution to the cooperative evaluation procedure. 

The principal’s contribution in this respect is 
quite important since the nature of his function 
gives him an over-all view of the total program 
which is probably greater than that of any other 
staff member in the building. 


The Director 


To assist the principal with the supervisory pro- 
cedures described above, directors are provided 
at both the elementary and the secondary levels. 
The director functions with the principal in 
much the same manner in which the principal 
functions with the teacher, the procedure being 
joint planning, observation, cooperative action, 
cooperative evaluation, and appropriate follow -up. 

A part of each principal’s responsibility is the 
planning of a weekly schedule of his supervisory 
activities. This plan is reviewed frequently by the 
principal and director. The director is expected 
to assist the principal in developing and executing 
the plan. Any changes in administrative routines 
which may enable the principal to do a more com- 
plete job of supervision are the responsibility of 
the director. 


Justifiable Expense 


To carry out a supervisory program of this 
kind requires more ata than is usually found 
in a schoo] system. However, the Fairfield Board 
of Education believes the added expenditure to 
be a worthwhile contribution to the learning of 
pupils. 





IMPROVING 


INSTRUCTION... 
a cooperative venture —| 4) 


JOHNNYE V. COX and 
H. TITUS SINGLETARY, JR. 


Joe Johnson is principal of Shady Brook School 
—a new school in a new community. He wants 
Shady Brook to be a “better than average” school. 
He has no teaching responsibilities and can give 
full time to the administration and supervision of 
the school. What can Joe do to have a “better 
than average” school at Shady Brook? 

Lucy Moore is known as “one of the best prin- 

cipals in the system.” The superintendent - se 
that Lucy is just the person to “build up” 
Big Oak ‘School and has transferred her. Mors 
among the teachers is poor at Big Oak. Parents 
complain that instruction in the school is poor. 
What can Lucy do to “build up” the school? 

Tom Jenkins has served as principal of Flat 
Shoals School for five years. He gets along well 
with the teachers, the children, and the parents. 
Things at the school are pretty much as they 
were when he went there. Recently, Tom has be- 
gun to question the complacency of things at the 
school. He believes some changes should be made. 
How can Tom help desirable change s to occur in 
the school? 

Alice Brown is teaching principal in the Moun- 
tain View School. She teaches the fifth grade and 
has full responsibility for the administration and 
supervision of the school. Alice attends profes- 
sional meetings and reads professional literature. 
She feels that her school doesn’t “measure up” to 
schools she hears about and reads about. What can 
Alice do to tie Mountain View “measure up”? 


‘idan V. Cox is Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of Georgia in Athens and Director of 
the Georgia Program for the Education of Supervisors. 
H. Titus Singletary, Jr., is Junior Staff Member in the 
Program for Education of School Administrators at the 
University of Georgia. 
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Bill Jones is a “good” principal and the River 
Bend School is a “good” school. Bill wants to 
maintain the good morale, the professional spirit, 
the good relationships, the creative teaching, and 
other good characteristics of the River Bend 
School. In fact, he wants to do more than mzain- 
tain these good things—he wants to strengthen 
them. How can Bill accomplish this job? 

It is our guess that your school is similar to one 
of those just described. It is also our guess that 
you have questions similar to those of Joe, Lucy, 
Tom, Alice, and Bill. We don’t propose to an- 
swer these questions. We do submit some sugges- 
tions that may help you and others to begin to 
answer such questions. Our suggestions are based 
on these assumptions: 


e The principal is the key figure in improving in- 
struction in the school. 

e The school is the key setting for instructional im- 
provement. 

e Cooperative study of school problems is an effec- 
tive way to improve instruction. 


The suggestions are presented in four inter- 
related clusters. The sequence in which the clus- 
ters are presented is not too important. It mav be 

easier for some persons to move forward with 
ideas from one cluster; others mav find a begin- 
ning point in another cluster. It is quite likelv that 
you may find vou can use ideas from two or more 
clusters at the same time. The important thing is 
to find a place ‘ 

and move ahead. 


‘where the handles turn easily” 


Keep an Open Door 


The principal has a responsibility for helping to 
create an atmosphere in the school that makes 
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communication with teachers easy and pleasant. 
Oren on his office door should really mean, 
“Come in at any time and talk things out.” This 
kind of open door policy says: “You are an im- 
portant person. ~ “You can help me.” “TI will help 
you.” “You can trust me.” 

' Such a setting minimizes tensions of teachers. 
They feel free to express ideas, to try out new 
ideas, and to disagree when there is a reason. 

There is no pattern for creating an atmosphere 
of warmth and friendliness—except to be warm 
and friendly. Become acquainted with teachers, 
their friends and families. Learn about their hob- 
bies and talents. Talk with them about trips they 
have had, shows they have seen, books they have 
read. Find out what they like and dislike about 
teaching. 

It isn’t necessary to be a quiz master to get such 
information. Teachers like to talk about these 
things with people who are honest, genuine, and 
trustworthy. 


Help Teachers Get New Ideas 


Teachers are often bored by procedures used 
Sometimes they must 
work on problems about which they have no 
concern. At other times they must study the same 
problem they studied last year or even the year 
before. More “deadening” than either of these is 
that they must study these problems in the same 
way, on the same afternoon of the week, and 
with the same resources that they did last year 
and the year before. Is it any wonder that they 
are bored? 

The principal can learn some of the things 


to improve instruction. 


which really concern teachers as he talks with 
them—assuming that they like him and that they 
trust him. A committee of teachers may contact 
other teachers to learn of their interests and con- 
cerns. This may be done in an interview, in small 
groups, or by an easy-to-use information sheet. 
Opinions of students, parents, and other commu- 
nity leaders are helpful in discovering some of the 
real problems of the school. 

Whatever procedures are used to 
needs of teachers and the school, all teachers will 
not be equally concerned about the same prob- 
lem. This situation presents a real challenge. Per- 
haps we need to accept the fact that there will be 
different of commitment and participa- 


discover 


“levels” 
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tion among members of a faculty and find ways 
to help teachers at each “level.” ‘We recommend 
that teachers recognize and capitalize on individ- 
ual differences of children. Can’t we do as much 
as we work with teachers? 

New and different ways of helping teachers 
with their concerns need to be discovered. Surely 
the Tuesday afternoon faculty meeting can take 
on new life. Educational films offer some help. 
Their use with faculty groups is almost an open 
field. Having the faculty meeting in the art room 
will give teachers a chance to do some creative 
things and/or “pound out” their aggressions with 
a lump of clay or a hammer. Faculty meeting time 
may be used for a visit to an industrial plant or 
other business house or for a visit from repre- 
sentatives of these places. Such visits provide in- 
formation for teachers that many children already 
have. Role playi ing is being used by some faculty 
groups to gain deeper understandings of behavior 
problems of children and of themselves. 

Teachers need contact with educational leaders 
from the state, region, and nation. Perhaps teach- 
ers may represent -the school at some of the meet- 
ings that principals generally attend. Visits to 
other schools help teachers to gain new ideas. 
Changing teaching positions within the school, or 
teaching in another part of the state, nation, or 
world for a semester or year can provide stimu- 
lation and information. 

These suggestions are only starters. Teachers 
can extend this list in terms of their own interests 
and concerns. 


Encourage Teachers To Experiment 


No person is more anxious and eager than a 
teacher who has a new idea. The very thought of 
trying this new idea with her students is exciting. 
By the same token, another teacher may prefer to 
remain in her own self-imposed niche because her 

“brainstorms” have so often gone unnoticed, un- 
supported, and unwelcomed. 

In an atmosphere which fosters creativity, a 
teacher will go freely to the principal. They es- 
tablish a team or partnership in this venture. She 
may develop a plan of action on her own, with 
other teachers, or with the principal. The impor- 
tant thing is that some common understandings 
exist. By having these understandings, the teacher 
gains security in the knowledge that she has 
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someone on her side who is committed to this 
plan. It lends the support she needs. 

But support, tho vitally important, is not 
enough. Teachers want tangibles. Further help 
comes by providing materials—maps and globes, 
tempera paint and modeling clay; by providing 
time to visit other teachers and other schools; by 
providing time to share with others and seek more 
information; by providing professional help thru 
conferences, professional reading materials, and 
resource persons. 

Perhaps the teacher’s greatest need for support 
is when a new idea doesn’t work out. It is impor- 
tant that she doesn’t become discouraged and get 
back into the proverbial rut. It may be helpful to 
encourage her to start immediately to test an- 
other idea. 


Sharing Leadership with Teachers 


It has been suggested that teachers may help in 
making an inventory of teachers’ interests and in 
determining the kinds of experiences that will 
help teachers to gain new ideas for improving in- 
struction. These are but a few of the ways in 
which teachers may take leadership roles. There 
will be need for many committees as a program 
grows and develops. 

Sharing leadership responsibilities should not be 
confused with exploitation. Sometimes teachers 
are given “busy work” to do, and the jobs which 
involve initiative, creativeness, and responsible de- 
cision-making are assumed by the principal or by 
a privileged few. 

Exploitation appears in other forms. Some- 
times teachers are appointed to committees only 
to learn that their responsibility is to accept a 
previously developed plan and pass it on to the 
faculty as the work of the committee. In other 
situations a committee is appointed but is never 
left alone to make investigations or to develop 
plans. “It is too big a risk,” says one principal. 

Perhaps the educational leader—in this case the 
prncgee—senee to find a new system of ego- 
satisfaction. He must be able to feel genuine de- 
light in seeing a classroom teacher lead a panel 
discussion effectiv ely, chair an important com- 
mittee, publish a book of poems or short stories— 


1 Southern States Work Conference. Educational Su- 
pervision—A Leadership Function. Tallahassee, Florida: 
State Department of Education. 1955. p. 85. 


even tho similar honors do not come to him. He 


must be willing for teachers to represent the 
school at state and national meetings—especially 
those to which expenses are paid. This is a con- 
cept of mature leadership. It recognizes that there 
is leadership potential in each member of the 
group which under proper conditions and en- 
couragement will emerge. 


Joe, Lucy, Tom, Alice, and Bill, we have at- 
tempted to say that— 


e The best answers to your questions are to be 

found in the resources of your faculty. 

Effective cooperative study depends heavily upon 
“good” quality of human relationships 

a “good” quality of shared leadership. 


* * * 


Eprtor’s Nore: Glen O. Ream provided the 
cartoon which appears below. He also contri- 
buted the cartoon which appeared on p. 14 of 
the February 1956 issue of THe Nationar Ete- 
MENTARY Principac. Mr. Ream is Principal, Albu- 
querque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
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“May I please show my little brother 
how we browse?” 
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Working Together 


The distinguishing mark of a good administra- 
tor is not so much the ability to make others 
work as it is the faculty of making others want 
to work. Creating an atmosphere in which people 
want to work is a function of leadership. These 
are some good ideas to remember in trying to 
make the school a place in which teachers really 
want to work. 

A number of people with a common goal will 
succeed far better than any one person trying to 
force other people to do his will or follow his 
ideas. But common acceptance of goals doesn’t 
just happen; it must be built cooperatively. It is 
the principal’s function to furnish leadership in 
the development of common goals within a school 
faculty. Group meetings of teachers should be 
times when everyone has equal freedom to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. The principal has an 
obligation to offer suggestions to guide the group’s 
thinking and to furnish the background of ob- 
jective ‘information necessary for ‘sound conclu- 
sions and good solutions. But he should not im- 
pose his thinking on the group nor close his ears 
to the ideas of others. Goals developed thru free 
give-and-take among the members of the faculty 
will be a cooperative product and will receive ef- 
fective support. 

In a school where teachers want to work, the 
principal gives members of the faculty the op- 
portunity to develop their individual capacities. 
Teachers need to have freedom to experiment 
with new ideas, to try new methods, and even to 
make mistakes! In fact, one of the best ways to 
have classroom procedure really influenced by 
the results of research is to give teachers an ac- 
tive part in the dev elopment of new ideas. The 
principal can be of real service to education by 
helping to encourage in the school continuous 


Loyd D. Crane is Director of Curriculum, Cheyenne 
Public Schools, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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LOYD D. CRANE 


experimentation and development of improved in- 
structional methods. 

Providing opportunities for teachers to grow in 
the use of leadership technics is another w ay in 
which the principal can make a school a good 
place to work. Since teachers work primarily 
with children, people are often prone to over- 
look the ability of many teachers to work as 
leaders of adults. Faculty committees offer good 
opportunities for teachers to assume responsibility 
for adult leadership. The principal need not al- 
ways be the leader of a school committee. It is 
good group relations for someone else to carry 
the ball for a change. Some very effective work 
has been done in the area of curriculum study 
and development thru the use of teacher leader- 
ship. PTA groups, community councils, and the 
like, offer other areas in which the principal may 
encourage active teacher participation and leader- 
ship. 

In all his daily working relationships, the prin- 
cipal should be considerate and understanding of 
each teacher as an individual. When a teacher 
does a good job, recognition should be forthcom- 
ing. To withhold praise when it is justly earned is 
to retard the effort and achievement of the in- 
dividual. 

When a teacher is involved in a misunderstand- 
ing or problem, the principal needs to be especi- 
ally thoughtful. If a teacher requests that you, as 
principal, make a certain decision and it is neces- 
sary to give a negative answer, show that you 
have considered all the facts and that you are 
not being arbitrary. When mistakes occur, as they 
invariably will, they should be adjusted priv ately, 
and not in the presence of pupils, parents, or other 
teachers. 

These are but a few of the many technics a 
principal can utilize in creating an atmosphere i in 
which people want to work. All depend upon co- 
operative working relationships and a real alert- 
ness to the needs of others. 
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Developing 


Group Processes 


MAGDALEN EICHERT 


During the past decade, the development of 
democratic group processes has attracted con- 
siderable attention among educators. With an in- 
creasing recognition of the school’s role in edu- 
cating for democratic citizenship has come an 
awareness of the need for democratic group proc- 
esses to permeate school administration. As class- 
room teachers learn the technics of group process 
thru active participation, they will more ably de- 
velop among their students good concepts of 
democratic practice. 

The principal must assume the leadership in the 
development of good group processes. With him 
rest the initiative to create the atmosphere in 
which the faculty functions and the authority to 
organize the staff as a unit. Individual schools 
usually are granted considerable flexibility and 
latitude in developing their programs and internal 
organization. If the principal chooses to encour- 
age democratic group processes, he may do so. 
But he must possess those characteristics which 
will make it possible. 


Qualifications for Group Leadership 


What special personal qualifications does the 
principal need to develop good group processes? 
What professional competencies should he have? 

The principal of a school functioning demo- 
cratically must exercise creative and dynamic 
leadership. His worth is measured by his ability 
to help the staff set up purposeful long-range and 
short-term objectives, to assist in developing good 
personal relations within the school community, 
and to keep the processes of planning, acting, and 
evaluating geared to a changing environment. 

As equipment for developing good group ac- 
tion, the principal should possess: 


An understanding and respect for the power 


Magdalen EFichert is Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Nevada, Reno. 
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inherent in many people working coopera- 
tively toward common goals. 

. Open-mindness—in terms of accepting differ- 
ing points of view as worthy of intelligent 
consideration. 

3. The ability to provide and implement oppor- 
tunities for others to share leadership—in 
planning, decision-making, and evaluation. 

4. Executive ability to discharge responsibilities 
and delegate duties so that he will have time 
and energy to offer creative leadership. 

5. A high degree of intelligence, combined with 
ability to deal competently with language and 
ideas in educational parlance. 

6. Personal integrity to set a worthy example and 
consistently direct his actions toward fostering 
the grow th of group processes. 

7. Sufficient vitality to withstand the heavy ex- 
penditure of energy necessary to bring about 
effective group thinking and action. 


N 


The development of good personal relation- 
ships is one of the major areas of concern of the 
group leader. The free communication so neces- 
sary to group action depends on the existence of 
harmonious relations among individuals in the 
group. The principal will need to have the ability 
to identify and work understandingly with differ- 
ent kinds of personalities. He must be sensitive to 
the needs of each individual. He must be able to 
recognize and cope with any forces within the 
group creating tensions and strains. 

In seeking to develop good personal relation- 
ships within the group, the principal will need to 
furnish special guidance to those who: 

1. Demand immediate solutions and become irri- 
tated by the failure of the group to make de- 
cisions quickly. 

: Express an intolerant attitude toward the 
opinions of others. 

3. Show aggressive tendencies toward certain 

members of the group. 


N 
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4. Antagonize others by ridiculing or belittling 
their contributions. 


The principal may also need to help members 
of the group learn the technics of good discus- 
sion. Good group discussion is premised on an 
appreciation and respect for each individual’s 
capacities. Everyone should feel free to contribute 
ideas. At the same time, the principal can help to 
point out the importance of contributing some- 
thing worthwhile to discussions. Aimless inter- 
change of uninformed opinion has little value. 

Thruout his efforts, the principal should con- 
tinuously evaluate his own actions and drives. He 
must both affirm and demonstrate his sincere be- 
lief in the value of democratic processes by en- 
couraging the group to work cooperatively in 
spite of disappointments and failures, by com- 
promising when necessary, and by showi ing re- 
spect for each person. He must use the group’s 
best judgments in formulating policies. 


Signs of Growth 
A principal may experience some degree of sat- 
isfaction when the group gradually acquires skill 





New... 





MODERN 
ADVENTURE 
STORIES 


in democratic processes. Signs of this develop- 
ment are in evidence when the group is able to: 


1. Identify more readily common problems con- 
fronting the group. 

. Explore more extensively the possibilities and 
implications of group problems. 

3. Organize more efficient machinery for the co- 

operative solution of problems. 

4. Find common policies of procedure with 
greater ease. 

. Recognize the value of continuous evaluation. 


N 


wr 


Thru continued attention to the importance of 
developing group processes within the schools, 
the quality of educational leadership may be im- 
proved. As administrators undertake to evaluate 
the worth of candidates for the principalship, 
more care should be exercised to select only those 
who possess the characteristics essential in a dem- 
ocratic group leader. Those who serve in the 
important position of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship should be qualified to create a school 
environment in which democratic practices may 
be learned and developed. 





Three new books of mature interest level and low readability level for inter- 
mediate grades and junior-senior high school. Exciting tales of mystery and ad- 
venture that slow readers, as well as mature readers, can enjoy and understand. 
_ These stories about two high school boys are light, exciting, and crammed with 
everyday details for easy reader self-identification. They will help awaken re- 
tarded readers to the delights of reading. 
Write for details 


Row, Peterson and Company wae rin, x. 


Evanston, Ill. 
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In the classroom, sixth-grade children highlight a social studies discussion modeling 
costumes and reporting on holiday foods and customs in other lands. 


Hostess responsibilities become a learning experi- Hostesses greet parents arriving to have lunch 
ence when duties are carefully explained by the with their children. 
school principal. 
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Food plays a major part in festive occasions. 
The pleasure of eating with one’s friends, and 
particularly with mother and dad on special days, 
provides excellent opportunity for developing one 
of our most prized social graces. Knowi ing how to 
entertain graciously includes good grooming be- 
fore mealtime, a demonstration of acceptable be- 
havior, good social poise, and engaging in inter- 
esting table conversation. 

In school, too, the pre-holiday period can con- 
tribute to the spirit of the season thru various 
classroom activities and community participation. 
In the classroom, anticipation for the occasion 
reaches its peak after study of customs and activi- 
ties related to the holiday come to completion. 

The spirit of such an occasion encour ages many 

) participate in the special meal w ho do not 
saalichy partake of the noon lunch. This extra 
burden adds stresses and to already 
crowded facilities and labor. Here is where the 
children, teachers, and parents enter the picture. 

Parents from the PTA willingly assist in the 
additional preparation and serving under the 
guidance of trained lunchroom personnel. Other 
parents come as guests to partake of the lunch 
with their children, just as they feel free to come 
any other day of the year. However, since this is 
a very special and festive occasion to the child, 


strains 


Miday Meal at Richmond School 





Coats and wraps are checked before 
parents join their children in the 
lunch line. 


many more parents will come for the holiday 
meal. 
Tho lunch time is learning time every day of 


the school year at Richmond, a holiday meal 
offers additional learning experiences. Because 


more planning and more work is to be done. 
more children can participate in this activity’ and. 
therefore, more responsibility can be accepted by 
them. 

To create an atmosphere of festivity appro- 





lunch 





PTA 


mothers lend a hand in serving during 
special occasions. 


To speed up the line, hosts assist with trays, silverware, 


and napkins. 















Parents and children enjoy their holiday meal to- 
gether. 


priate for the holiday, children help decorate the 
lunchroom and hallw ays with materials prepared 
during art classes. Special music may be planned 
by the school choir. Costumes depicting signifi- 
cant historical background may be in order for 
hosts and hostesses or lunchroom assistants. 

For prompt and efficient service, careful sched- 
uling of classes is of vital importance. Teachers 
are informed in advance regarding the change in 
schedule, thru a notice from the principal’s of- 
fice. Serving begins ten minutes earlier than usual, 
and, with careful organization and planning, all 
are served in time to allow for the usual noon 
recreation period. Long waiting lines are avoided 
thru the use of the school’s intercommunication 


system. When the lunch line reaches a certain 


When lunchroom seating reaches capacity, our hostess 
directs pupils and teachers to classrooms nearby. 


‘py ~~ 





point, the office secretary notifies the room next 
on the schedule. 

Hostesses at the door greet guests as they ar- 
rive. Guests are directed to the office for purchase 
of their meal tickets, and from there to hostesses 
who check and hang their wraps. 

Now guests and children are ready for the 
lunchroom. Here, hostesses prepare their trays 
with silverware, napkins, and straws. Because 
cross traffic in our lunchroom cannot be avoided, 
one hostess guides traffic so that those going in 
and those going out remain in proper lanes with- 
out confusion. Tho children always assist in the 
serving of the meal, additional children assist for 
this occasion. Coffee is served to adults only and 
is taken in the line. Additional coffee is served by 
the hostesses. Another hostess seats all guests and 
pupils to utilize all space in the lunchroom. 

On such a day, insufficient area does not allow 
for all to eat in the lunchroom. 
is filled to overflowing, additional classes with 
their teachers go to classrooms close by, making 
room for all who wish to participate in the 
occasion. 

Children are sent to work in the lunchroom on 
additional hostess holiday duties only after a 
meeting with the principal at which time com- 
plete instructions are given. There is opportunity 
for questions, and the reason for the assignment is 
given so that social graces become meaningful. 

The end of the noon meal comes with a feeling 
of satisfaction as children and parents leave the 
lunchroom in a spirit that comes from sharing in 
work, and “breaking bread” 


As the lunchroom 


together. 


Directing cross traffic is a responsibility which our 


students enjoy. 
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“MORE THAN HISTORY” 
"LIVING, WORKING, AND PLAYING WITH OTHER@™ 
“DEMOCRATIC DISCIPLINES” 


“THE TECHNICS AND ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATION 





“The basis of any tolerable society—from the 
small society of the family up to the great society 
of the state—depends upon its members learning 
to love. By that I do not mean sentimentality or 
possessive emotion. I mean the steady recognition 
of others’ uniqueness and a sustained intention to 
seek their good.”? 

Psychologists have pointed out important rela- 
tionships between learning and the emotions. We 
learn only what we are ready to learn. We learn 
most efficiently what is related to our own pur- 
poses and interests. We learn best and retain long- 
est when our whole being accepts the learning, for 
jt then becomes incorporated into our way of 
living. We do not learn efficiently when resistance 
is present in a learning situation. We learn best 
when we take an active part in what is to be 
learned. Anxiety may check learning. An over-all 
feeling of inferiority, of humiliation, a fit of de- 
pression, an outburst of defiance or anger, a sense 
of rejection, and other emotional disturbances ad- 
versely affect the learning process. Conversely, a 
feeling of well-being and of being respected helps 





us to have alert minds, willingness to participate, 
and an attitude conducive to learning.* 

Just as love is the most important component 
of a good home and a good school, so hate is a 
component of delinquency and crime. During 
war we nurture hate. The same is true in periods 





1 Adlai Stevenson. Excerpt from 1955 Commence- 
ment Address at Smith College. Woan’s Home 










Companion. September 1955. p. 29-31. 
2 The University of the State of New York. Bu- 


- |reau of Child Development and Parent Education. 
Factors Involved in the Learning Process. Albany: 


New York State Education Department. 1949. 
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of industrial strife and of racial and religious 
conflict. 5 

So-called good people like us may have taught 
our children in the early 1940’s to hate Germany 
and Japan. Now we may be teaching them to hate 
Russia. We may teach them to hate communists. 
The striker and his family may learn to hate the 
boss and the scab. We may teach our children to 
hate Negroes when the latter seek to move into 
our block, or our school, er our church. Negroes 
may meet hate with hate. Other minority groups 
may be similarly treated, and may similarly re- 
spond. J, 

But hate is a dangerous weapon. And when we 
give it to our children, they may use it in ways 
that we have not intended. Exclusiveness and 
snobbery are likewise underminers of American 
democracy. They make a travesty of the Ameri- 
can public school for all the children of all the 
people. 

The supreme purpose of elementary 
schools must be to help us to live together better. 
This is only another way of stating that the de- 
velopment of better citizens is the main responsi- 
bility of the schools. 

In this connection, the major conclusion of the 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study is pertinent: 
“The missing ingredient in citizenship education 


our 





William E. Young is Director of Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Education Department, University 
of the State of New York, Albany. 
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programs is a course of action capable of bring- 
ing about the satisfactory emotional adjustment 
of all children.” 


How Schools Can Help 


How can schools provide better for the emo- 
tional adjustment of children? One way would be 
to give greater recognition to the principles of 
child growth and learning, some of which have 
been previously put forth in this article. A second 
suggestion, growing out of the Detroit Study, is 
more positive effort to fulfill the basic needs of 
children. Friendships may be as important to chil- 
dren as grammar and the number tables. Fellow- 
ship may be more important than either leader- 
ship or follow ership. A third suggestion would be 
to have the teacher know more about the cultural 
milieu in which the child lives and moves so that 
the teacher may better guide and evaluate his so- 
cial growth. These suggestions can all be summar- 
ized by the following statement: if teachers can 
be led to understand their children better, they 
can better promote their emotional adjustment. 

When citizenship education is viewed in this 
light, it becomes more than history and civics, 
more than the integrated social studies, more even 
than the curriculum. Citizenship education in the 
public school embraces all subjects and all activi- 
ties. Those aspects of the school program known 
as health teaching, physical education and recrea- 
tion, camping, dramatics and discussion, clubs and 
hobby groups, and the whole emotional tone of 
the school as determined by principals, teachers, 
children, and parents will usually prove more im- 
portant in building good citizens than any course 
in civics or citizenship education. Such a course 
may be of large value in interpreting the behavior 
of constructive, democratic citizenship, but it 
cannot be a substitute for living, working, and 
playing with others. 

The program in physical education, for exam- 
ple, contributes to citizenship development. Dur- 
ing the fall and spring most of the activities are 
conducted on the playground. During the winter 
(especially in the northern half of our country) 
the gymnasium or classrooms are used. Everyone 





* Stanley E. Dimond. Schools and the Development 
of Good Citizens. Detroit: Wayne University Press. 
1953. Pp. 40. 
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recognizes that a well-planned and efficiently 
conducted program in physical education w il 
aid the development of physical skills and muscu- 
lar coordination, and provide an outlet for physi- 
cal exercise in a school day of many sedentary 
routines. But the children should also be learning 
the technics and advantages of cooperation, the 
need for rules and the need to respect such rules, 
and they should be learning worthwhile activities 
for leisure time. The children should also be im- 
proving in their behavior and well-being. 


Democratic Disciplines 


What we are saying is that all subjects and all 
activities must foster the development of those 
human values and disciplines which are part and 
parcel of our democratic society. In the words of 
the Department of Elementary ‘School Principals, 
NEA: “Our purpose is to help young people 
learn to live in ways that are consistent with basic 
human values. ... We need. . . to know the 
sources from which they (the basic human values) 
come and to understand the ways in which values 
are acquired and behavior is learned.” * 

Our democratic society has disciplines quite as 
powerful, altho not so overt and direct, as those 
of authoritarian states. The disciplines of democ- 
racy are those which are needed to insure the full 
development of the individual and the successful 
functioning of a democracy. The development of 
these disciplines is a continuous and painstaking 
process which should begin early in life. 

Democratic disciplines are sometimes concealed 
under such common phrases as: being a decent, 
law-abiding citizen; being a good sport; consider- 
ing what other people will think of you; having 
a sense of honor; living up to what the family ex- 
pects of you; not letting the other fellow down; 
playing the game; and taking turns. Whether such 
American disciplines are concealed or displayed, 
they are ever operating to regulate individual be- 
havior and to insure democracy as a going con- 
cern. 

Only a few of these disciplines have found any 
recognition in the law. A democracy is reluctant 
to regulate many phases of personal and social 





* Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Human Values in the E lementary School. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association. 1952 
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living. Our society will zealously guard the ma- 
ture citizen’s right to vote, but it hesitates to re- 
quire him to do so. Rather, our democracy places 
its main reliance on the self-discipline of the free 
man and the discipline of the democratic group. 

The development of democratic disciplines 
must find expression in the school curriculum, if 
not in the law. The school must teach the demo- 
cratic citizen that it is his duty to vote—to insist 
on his right to vote and to exercise that right. 

To nurture democratic disciplines as a function 
of the American school is not a new conception. 
The idea stems back to the first schools on the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States and to the 
early founders of the republic. 

The teaching of good citizenship cannot wait 
until the fourth grade, or the seventh, or the 
tenth, or until college or adult education. The 
child in the kindergarten is an American citizen 
in the full meaning of that word, and it is impor- 
tant and necessary that he be acquiring appro- 
priate behavior suitable to his dev elopmental 
stage.® 

Let us assume that the children in an elemen- 
tary school classroom have learned to take turns 
with the various kinds of play and work equip- 
ment, and, in general, have learned to be quite 
fair with one another—when the teacher is pres- 
ent. But have they learned to maintain these re- 
lationships when the teacher temporarily leaves 
the room, or when, for some unusual occurrence, 
there is no immediate supervision on the play- 
ground? Now, let us suppose that the children 
have progressed to this next lev el. But have the 
children learned so to conduct themselves with 
other children not their classmates? Does this be- 
havior carry over to the home, to the public li- 
brary, to the Sunday school, and to the Scout 
meeting? How do the children conduct them- 
selves in situations where there is no adult super- 
vision whatsoever, such as when the boys play 
baseball on the sand lot? 

It is clear that democratic disciplines and their 
accompanying constructive and neighborly be- 
havior cannot be established by the schools alone. 
The home, the church, the Scout group, and all 
community agencies concerned with the nurture 


5 Educational Policies Commission. Educational 
Services for Young Children. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association. 1945. 
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of children must play their roles, and all these 
roles must be cued to the drama of the child’s 
development. 

The home and the school have special respon- 
sibility since these two influences come closest to 
being universally experienced. They have a joint 
responsibility since neither can fulfill its role 
without the help of the other. Parent groups, thru 
cooperative study, discussion, and exchange of 
experiences, can help the individual home in in- 
terpreting the significance, the need, and the value 
of responsible and responsive citizenship. 

We need, also, to imbue our youngsters with 
the spirit of adventure. Our school curriculum 
must look ahead as well as behind. It must teach 
not only respect for things which our fathers and 
mothers have done but also responsibility for our 
doing equally great things tomorrow. There is 
much yet to do. The frontier of anti-discrimina- 
tion has been only slightly pierced. Atomic en- 
ergy and solar energy have not as yet been har- 
nessed for the good of mankind. International 
peace and goodwill are not here. Slums in our 
cities yet abound. We still cannot afford to pay 
as much money for our schools as we can for 
either intoxicating liquors or tobacco, The prin- 
cipal or teacher who does not see the possibilities 
of improvement and advance in our culture is 
woefully shortsighted. Parents and other adults 
are equally shortsighted if they do not permit the 
principal and the teacher to guide pupils toward 
seeing themselves as pioneers on the frontiers of 
exploration for better ways of living together. 
And the children who have not been led to vision 
a new and better day for the people of America 
and this whole world of ours are children who 
have been denied the heritage of America. If 
America stands for anything, it stands for the 
spirit of progress. 

The children in our elementary schools repre- 
sent America’s greatest resource and responsibil- 
itv. The ways they grow and develop, the knowl- 
edge and charity they gradually acquire, the 
attitudes and conduct w hich characterize their 
living are of paramount importance. These chil- 
dren, it is true, are not furnishing the answers to 
the critical problems of the moment. But it will be 
these children after a few short years who, to 
paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, will “richly win or 
meanly lose the last best hope of man on earth.” 
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It can scarcely be denied that one of the func- 
tions of administration in any organization is the 
evaluation of services rendered by personnel. Yet, 
when it comes to the rating of teachers by prin- 
cipals, this function of personnel evaluation is 
a matter of quite consistent controversy. In the 
rather large accumulation of research on teacher 
appraisal, it is difficult to find support on the side 
of reliability or validity of principal ratings of 
teacher efficiency. There appears to be a par- 
ticularly wide div ergence of opinion on the ques- 
tion of whether experienc ed teachers who have 
successfully completed a reasonable trial period 
should be ‘subject to periodic rating. However, 
the propriety of principal evaluation of proba- 
tionary teachers is seldom challenged. 

In making an appraisal of the performance of 
teachers during a probationary period, the princi- 
pal is actually carrying out the final phase of a 
certification process by which the teacher is em- 
ployed and given tenure in a school system. Satis- 
factory performance during a trial period is prob- 
ably the most important part of a process often 
involving submission of credentials and examina- 
tions, both written and oral. The burden of re- 
sponsibility thus placed upon the principal for 
the appraisal of probationary teachers 
inconsiderable. 


is not 
Every school system bears the 


William A. Watters is Principal, Samuel B. Morse 
Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Appraisal 


CONFERENCE 


WILLIAM A. WATTERS 


scars of some few incompetent persons on the 
teaching staff who, tho they were able to pass 
both written and oral examinations, should never, 
except for the laxness or lack of perception on 
the part of some principal, have been admitted to 
tenure in the teaching profession. 

The problem, then, at least insofar as 
tionary teachers are concerned, is not whether 
an appraisal should be made, but rather how the 
appraisal process can best be carried out. It would 
be unrealistic to overlook the fact that evaluation, 
to the extent that it is inexpertly or clumsily con- 
ducted, can and frequently does have deleterious 
effects on the performance which is being ap- 
praised. 


proba- 


Questions to Consider 


Should principals hold conferences with pro- 
bationary teachers in connection with appr: aisal of 
their services? Is it advantageous to involve the 
principal and the teacher in face-to-face situations 
where frank discussion of aspects of the teacher’s 
performance is attempted? It seems obvious that 
the answers to these questions depend upon an- 
swers to others. Will a conference help the 
teacher, lift morale, and provide increased insight? 
Will it be a source of inspiration and challenge? 
In all teacher appraisal, the first objective must be 
improvement of instruction; our effort must al- 
ways be in the direction of helping the teacher 
toward that end. To the extent that we do this, 
the process of evaluation will be of service to pro 
bationary teachers. 

Evaluation by one person of another’s personal 
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characteristics, effort, and achievement, involves 
both persons in a very critical human relations 
situation. Secretive appraisals, appraisals carried 
out and recorded without any discussion of the 
factors involved, constitute a policy of avoidance 
which is neither good administration nor wise 
human relations practice. The avoidance policy 
leaves teachers in ignorance of the reasons for the 
rating recorded. If the rating given is not com- 
plimentary to the work of the teacher, there may 
be resentment on the teacher’s part directed at 
the entire appraisal process. Even when the re- 
sult of the evaluation is complimentary, the 
teacher is left in ignorance as to why his work 
was highly regarded. In the latter case, any weak 
spots may never be brought to this teacher's at- 
tention. 

New teachers almost invariably want to know 
what experienced persons think of their classroom 
performance. Usually they are unable to get 
frank statements from other teachers, for there 
is an understandable reluctance on the part of ex- 
perienced teachers to appraise or criticize new 
teachers. This same reluctance often makes it 
difficult for principals to make appraisals of the 
work of classroom teachers in a face-to-face situ- 
ation. But there is an administrative and super- 
visory responsibility involved here which cannot 
be denied if the value of the conference can be 
demonstrated. Teachers want to know what prin- 
cipals think of many aspects of their work— 
their classroom manner, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, lesson planning and execution, classroom 
atmosphere and appearance, relationships with 
other teachers, relationships with parents, and 
management of behavior problems. Most new 
teachers are concerned, even apprehensive, about 
how their performance compares with that of 
other teachers, and about the principal’s opinion 
of their effort. 

Very little of what teachers want to know 
about what principals think of their work is made 
known to them thru an appraisal process which 
merely, gives the teacher notice of an efficiency 
grade duly recorded. Even if grades are given in 
various specific aspects of the performance, they 
cannot accomplish, as a personal conference can, 
the objective of giving teachers frank, friendly, 


and helpful answers to their questions about their 


work. 
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Sometimes, in criticism of the conference tech- 
nic, it is claimed that to involve the principal and 
the teacher in face-to-face situations in connection 
with appraisal creates tension and strain which 
can damage or destroy good relations between 
these persons. But, while it is true that appraisal of 
the teacher’s work often involves tension, appre- 
hension, and strain, the conference is not the 
cause of these. The conference is only the situa- 
tion where tension, apprehension, and strain be- 
come obvious and noticeable, and these are not 
less harmful when they are unnoticed. All that is 
known about human relations in administration 
seems to indicate that tensions are best resolved 
and alleviated when faced up to in conversations 
where ideas may flow both ways. Tensions do not 
vanish because they are ignored. Appraisal causes 
less antagonism w hen problems are talked out and 
when explanations are made, than when we make 
secretive appraisals and pretend that no tensions 
exist. 


Chicago Experiments 


Several years ago, a committee of teachers, 
principals, and other administrators in the Chicago 
Public Schools made an effort to find better 
ways of appraising the services of new teachers. 
The members of the committee devised a new 
form and, for use with the new form, a procedure 
which involved principal-teacher conferences jn 
connection with appraisal. After a tryout period, 
a questionnaire study was conducted to get the 
reactions of both principals and teachers to this 
plan. The results were encouraging, as far as con- 
ferences are concerned. The teachers who had 
participated in conferences with their principals 
overwhelmingly approved this phase of the ap- 
praisal. 

In this study by the committee in Chicago, the 
same large majority of teachers (93 percent of 
responses from teachers who had participated in 
the conference) felt that the conference was not 
only helpful to them in improving their under- 
standing of technics of good te aching, but also that 





1 Summary of Results of a questionnaire submitted 
to teachers and principals on the use of the New 
Form for the Appraisal of Services of Teachers. 
Rating Committee, Chicago Public Schools. Com- 
piled by Arthur Walz. December 1953. Mimeo- 
graphed. 








it was of value in helping to foster good relations 
between the teacher and the principal. The mem- 
bers of the committee recognized, however, that 
these respondents had most likely experienced 
good conferences, carefully conducted, and, fur- 
ther, that poor conferences would be likely to 
have a less favorable effect both on the quality 
of instruction and on teacher-principal relations. 


Suggestions to the Principal 


It seems evident that the way to get more value 
out of conferences is to discover and practice 
methods which will insure that conferences are 
skillfully conducted. Here are some suggestions 
which may help the principal plan conferences 
that will be valuable for teachers. 

Make plans for the conference. Prior to the 
conference, thought should be given to the prob- 
lem the principal is to face in it. This may be to 
point out areas of possible growth to an already 
outstandingly good teacher; or it may be to bring 
out the areas where improvement is needed with- 
out discouraging or disheartening a mediocre 
teacher. The principal should have a clear under- 
standing of the needs in any particular confer- 
ence, and should make plans to meet those needs. 

Make appointment with the teacher in advance. 
Let the teacher participate in choosing the time 
for the conference to be held, since the teacher 
may want to prepare for the conference, too. 

Provide for privacy. If the principal's office is 
not well-suited for this purpose, it may be well 
to schedule the conference in another place i in the 
school. Teachers are entitled to privacy in con- 
ferences of this kind, and it is the responsibility of 
the principal to provide and maintain it. It should 
be made clear to the teacher early in the confer- 
ence that the talk is private, and that confidences 
will be respected. 

Prevent interruptions. Arrangements should be 
made in advance to insure that other matters will 
not intrude. The principal may be accustomed to 
interruptions, but they may be very disconcerting 
to the teacher. 

Allow sufficient time. This is not easy in the 
busy schedule of many schools, but to give the 
teacher the impression that the principal be- 
grudges the time being taken, or to hurry matters 
so that the teacher feels there is not time for full 
discussion, is to invite resentment and antagonism. 
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Try taking the teacher’s point of view. In plan- 
ning the conference and in carrying it out, the 
principal would do well to imagine himself in the 
teacher’s place and consider what the teacher is 
likely to think of the approach taken. Thought 
should be given as to how a particular teacher is 
likely to want the conference conducted, and 
what sort of things the teacher will want dis- 
cussed. 

Examine and guard against your own preju- 
dices. This is difficult but important. There can 
be no doubt that striving for objectivity enables 
one to be somewhat more objective than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Deserve the teacher's confidence. The princi- 
pal who is adept in human relations and who 
genuinely has the teacher’s welfare in mind, has 
already earned the teacher’s confidence (and un- 
doubtedly has gained it) before the conference 
begins. A sincere interest in helping the teacher 
should be demonstrated during the conference 
by the principal. 

Establish pleasant associations. Everything pos- 
sible should be done to make the conference a 
pleasant experience for the teacher. The ‘ — 
plunge into cold water” is not always good; 
will often be better to talk first about ae 
matters of mutual interest. The friendly greeting 
and the smile are important in helping teachers to 
feel at ease and ready to talk. 

Many principals find it worthwhile to move 
away from their own desk to avoid any aura of 
authority or austerity which may attach thereto 
in the teacher’s mind. Seated at a conference table 
or in comfortable chairs, the principal and the 
teacher are in a better position for “person-to- 
person” communication. 

Listen. An important function of the confer- 
ence is to provide an opportunity for the princi- 
pal to hear the teacher’s viewpoint. No real inter- 
change of ideas can come if the conference be- 
comes a lecture by the principal. The teacher 
should be encouraged to talk and there is no more 
effective way to do this than by listening. 

Keep on the subject and do not dawdle. Inten- 
tion to establish pleasant associations and to listen 
to the teacher should not be taken as an excuse to 
waste conference time on small talk and inanities 
to the extent that important matters are rushed or 
forgotten. 
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Keep control of the conference. This is a re- 
sponsibility. The skillful principal can be pleasant, 
willing to listen, and still keep the main attention 
focused on the planned objectives. 

Render the teacher a real service. Keeping in 
mind that the most important objective of the 
conference is helping the teacher, the principal 
should concentrate not on the determination of 
a mark, but on how the discussion and appraisal 
can be of help to the teacher. If the conference 
does not result in rendering a real service to the 
teacher, time has been wasted and the confer- 
ence might better not have been held. 

Provide a maximum of “ego-recognition” to 
the teacher. A few references by the principal to 
specific accomplishments of the teacher, to fea- 
tures of his classroom, to characteristics of his 
pupils, will do much to make the teacher feel that 
the principal regards him as a person and not just 
as an employee. Inquiries which demonstrate that 
the principal remembers features of the teacher’s 
personal situation are important, too—a sick par- 
ent, a husband who has taken a new position, 
children at home who may have done noteworthy 


things. It is easy to forget how pleasant it can be 
for the teacher to have the principal remember 
these things. 

Supply the teacher with copies of forms used. 
If printed or mimeographed outlines are used in 
the conference, or if grades are recorded in vari- 
ous areas of effectiveness, the teacher should be 
given a copy. This is an appreciated courtesy and 
serves the teacher as a memo for future considera- 
tion. 

Close on a friendly, pleasant, optimistic note. 
Last impressions may be as important as first ones. 
The principal should try to have the teacher leave 
feeling good about the conference. 

The suggestions which have been given are 
essentially reminders to principals that proven 
human relations technics may be applied with 
profit to the appraisal conference. They do not 
provide a structure for the conference, for there 
is no one structure which would be useful; each 
conference should be structured or “custom-de- 
signed” to meet the needs of the individuals con- 
cerned—the principal and the particular teacher 
with whom the conference is held. 





Announcing — 
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’ SEEING WHY 

’ LEARNING WHY 

THE NEW EXPLAINING WHY 
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GLENN O. BLOUGH 


“As the principal is, so is the school,” is not 
idle chatter, especially when it comes to the sci- 
ence program in the elementary school. As a prin- 
cipal, how are you when it comes to science? 
Aware of its importance in today’s world? Afraid 
of it? Interested in it? Well- grounded i in it? Bored 
with it? Enthusiastic about it? Lukewarm about 
it? Chances are you'll answer these questions 
about the way the teachers in your school do. 
Your opportunities to become acquainted with 
useful science, to see its potentialities in the daily 
program, to develop a real enthusiasm for it, may 
be very much like those of many of the teachers 
in your school. Many teachers have not had many 
such opportunities. This is also true of many prin- 
cipals. Consequently, the science program in the 
elementary schools of the United States lags. 
Where teachers and principals are equipped to 
teach and administer it, the program is good. 
Where they are not, you can’t find enough sci- 
ence to evaluate. 


Why Science? 


Why should we find science in elementary 
schools today? A satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion must come before there can be any real rea- 
sons for a science program. And without identi- 
fying and paying attention to these reasons, no 
program can be successful. 

We are all aware of how many educational 
(and otherwise) activities vie with each other for 
the hours in the school day. How to choose from 
the vast array of possibilities after we have pro- 
vided time for what we call the “essential skills” 
is indeed a problem. It is not the intention here 
that we give science number one priority over all 


Glenn Blough is Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park. This article is a 
summary of a talk given by him at the Annual Meeting 
of the Department in Denver, Colorado, in March. 
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The PRINCIPAL \> 
--- and the Science Program 


— 


of the other equally important things. The idea 
for consideration is: Are we providing sufficient 
meaningful opportunities in science to meet the 
needs and interests of children who live in what 
we blithely term “the scientific age’? 

What do we mean by the scientific age? Briefly, 
it is an age when almost ev ery daily action is in 
some way related to the use of scientific discov- 
eries, where the results of scientific inv estigations 
have changed our ways of making a living, our 
recreation, our transportation, communication, 
and almost any other activity and condition we 
care to name. Scientific explanations of natural 
phenomena and forces can provide us with 
understanding of our world. To live in ignorance 
of these scientific knowledges and discoveries can 
scarcely be called living in today’s world. There 
is, in today’ s world, much to cause us to wonder, 
much to ponder about, much to appreciate, much 
to enjoy—in science as well as in other fields. But 
without knowledge, understanding, and the skill 
to discover, these things cannot become part of 
our intellectual equipment. 

The objectives for teaching science have been 
written in innumerable places. Statements of these 
objectives are not difficult to find. It is, however, 
sometimes difficult to identify them when we ob- 
serve science teaching in the elementary school. 
For the sake of direction we restate some of the 
more essential ones here: 


To provide knowledge that is now, and will later be, 
of use to the learner in interpreting the scientific 
world in which he lives. 

To provide opportunity for growth in the ability to 
solve problems in a scientific manner. 

To produce in the learner a scientific attitude. 

To bring about greater appreciation of, and interest 
in, the scientific environment. 


There are others, but, according to most au- 
thorities, these represent the essentials. These ob- 
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jectiv es are not automatically attained by living 
in the same room with a science kit or listening 
to a report on the sponge industry. How then? 
They result only if the teacher who lives with 
the children, and the principal who supervises and 
administers the program, understand them and 
intend that children will. They result only if 
teachers and principals take them seriously. They 
result insofar as they influence the selection of 
problems to be solved, the methods of procedure, 
and the evaluation of the results. This relation- 
ship between objectives and teaching is not pe- 
culiar, of course, to science. It exists in all educa- 
tional experiences but perhaps it needs further 
emphasis. A science program that is not definitely 
geared into important objectives is scarcely w orth 
a set of bar magnets, even subject to school dis- 
count. 


A Good Science Program 

What does constitute a good science program 
in the elementary school? Educators who have 
given considerable time and thought to this pro- 
gram generally agree that a good program: 


Has continuity. It is sufficiently organized so that 
there is not too much repetition (robins in all 
grades) but not overorganized to the point of being 
static (grasshopper, a third-grade insect, not to be 
considered elsewhere). 

Is based on problems the answer to which makes a 
difference to the learners. 

Is non-academic in its approach and not overloaded 
with useless vocabulary just for the sake of mak- 
ing it seem “extra scientific.” 

Gives opportunity for children to ask questions, bring 
in science “stuff,” and in many ways makes use of 
incidental science learnings, but does not depend 
on these hit-and-miss opportunities for its total 
content. 

Is definitely aimed at worthwhile objectives that are 
in line with the total elementary school aims and 
is continually evaluated on the basis of whether 
or not it is achieving these aims. 

Is integrated with other subjects only when such 
connection is mutually beneficial to each subject 
and when such connection makes attaining the 
total objectives more effective. 

Consists of problems from all areas of science that 
have an interest to children—not just problems of 
plants and animals. 

Uses a variety of activities (experimenting, observ- 
ing, reading, discussing, etc.) to solve problems. 
Is planned in relationship to the scientific experiences 
which pupils will have as they proceed into the 

junior high school and high school. 
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Is built around good educational experience and not 
around expensive scientific apparatus. 

Uses the home and community as resources for 
learning and as places to apply results of learning. 


The Principal's Part 

There cannot be a good science program unless 
the principal intends that there will be. Along 
with all of his other duties, somehow or other he 
must find time to be actively interested in science 
and its potentialities for children, and exercise 
leadership with his teachers in the science pro- 
gram. 

The principal’s first step may be to understand 
the attitudes and limitations of many of his teach- 
ers. Sometimes teachers are timid in their attempts 
at teaching science because they lack know ledge 
and “know how.” Many are afraid of science; 
some are opposed to it because of past experi- 
ences. Realizing this and proceeding accordingly, 
many elementary school principals pave the way 
for good science programs in their schools. Here 
are some of the things such principals do: 

They encourage their teachers to try science 
teaching and they do not expect perfect perform- 
ance in the first trials. 

They are helpful in providing a minimum 
amount of simple equipment and supplies and 
making them easily available. 

They provide opportunities for teachers to learn 
how to use such materials. 

They provide outlines, resource units, courses 
of study and other guides so that teachers will 
feel more confident. Sometimes teachers them- 
selves build such helps; sometimes they use ma- 
terial produced elsewhere. In any case, principals 
try to provide an outline that is definite enough 
to be helpful but flexible enough to permit some 
originality on the part of teachers and pupils. 

They do everything they can to make good sci- 
ence teaching possible—make the materials and 
books easily available and help or provide help in 
use of books and other materials. 

Above all, they educate themselves in this area 
of the curriculum. They find time to become ac- 
quainted with published materials, with the mod- 
ern point of view, and with practical procedures 
that have proved effective in achieving the ob- 
jectives. Some of them have even tried to do some 
science teaching themselves to get the “feel” of 
some of the problems that confront their teachers. 
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30 PHYSIOLOGY, HEALTH, HYGIENE, 


SAFETY, AND FIRST-AID CHARTS 
Ouer 600 Ybustrations in Color 


Charts 1 to 21 are edited by Dr. A. J. Carlson, 


Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University of Chicago and Former COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 


Original method of presentation with inter- 
est aS primary motive. 

Not Technical—body functions and proper 
body care is underlying theme. 

Self-teaching—brief explanations on each 
chart explain drawings without need of refer- 
ence to texts. 

Color differentiation clarifies body proc- 
esses as well as emphasizing most important 
facts. 





VISUAL EDUCATION AT ITS BEST 


More than 600 illustrations. 

Large size—29x42 inches, yet convenient 
to handle. 

Equivalent to 900 pages of an average text. 

Always available for student or teacher 
reference. 

Consolidates material of all modern ele- 
mentary texts. 

Unique organization of material makes 
learning easy. 
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Teacher's manual of 128 pages for the 
4 DP Q L am teacher, with much new factual material not 
t= (LPSPC i previously available. 
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Eighty experiments are outlined in the 
manual. Physiology can now be a laboratory 
study or a teachers’ demonstration course in- 
20 stead of only a text book course. The learn- 
ox aon a aan ing rate is much increased by seeing and do- 

ro ing, than by reading only. 
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Edited by experts: 





Dr. A. J. Carlson, University of Chicago, 
Dr. Carl A. Johnson, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and American Red Cross and National 
Safety Council facilities. 
No. 7050 = Charts with tripod oe Ce ete Sco 
No. 7050A_ Charts with wall bracket Set, $37.50 Indispensable to teaching young people the 
No. 7050B’- Charts with round steel important facts about their body and its care. 
base on rollers Set, $47.50 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
—ESTABLISHED 1880 
1514 SEDGWICK STREET, DEPT. EP, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Monufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 


The charts are available in the following three mountings: 
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At the Annual Meeting 


“Preparation for Instructional Leadership” was 
one of the topics for group discussion at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Department in Denver last 
month. Five different aspects of the problem 
were discussed. They were: 

Education and Experience Needed for Instruc- 

tional Leadership 

Research Dealing with Instructional Leadership 

Instructional Methods at College Level 

Technics for On-the-Job 

Steps in Developing Improved Programs of 

Preparation 


Growth 


Discussion participants included elementary 
school principals, professors engaged in the prep- 
aration of elementary school principals, school 
superintendents, supervisors, and classroom teach- 
ers. 

A report from the study groups dealing with 
“Preparation for Instructional Leadership” will 
be included in the summary of the Annual Meet- 
ing which is now being prepared. 


At Regional Conferences 

Southeast. The first of the regional conferences 
on preparation for the principalship was held at 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
February 


Tennessee, 
3-4. States represented in this area were 
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Alabama, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

More than one hundred people participated in 
this conference to explore the possibilities of ac- 
tion at state and local levels looking toward the 


improvement of pre-service and in-service prep- 


Georgia, Mississippi, 


aration for the principalship. 

The program included general sessions and 
study groups. In the six study groups, participants 
discussed the following topics: pre-service preps 
aration, in-service preparation, and certification. 

The planning committee for the Southeast area 
included the following people: Mary Greenlee, 
Chairman, Principal, South E lementary School, 
Mooresville, North Carolina; Robert N. Chenault, 
Principal, Warner School, Nashville, 
W. T. Edwards, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Florida State University, Tallahassee; Rich- 
ard L. Henderson, Professor of ey Emory 
University, Emory, Georgia; and W. Jones, 
Dean of Administration, George Peabodh Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Tennessee; 


Northwest. A regional conference for the 
Northwest will be held at Spokane. Washington, 
on April 3. States included in this area are Idaho, 
\lontana, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 

The program for this conference prov ides time 
for three general sessions and two sessions for 


study groups. At the first general session, there 





will be a presentation of the Department’s project 
on preparation for the principalship, a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic, “As I View the Ingredients 
that Make an Effective Elementary School Prin- 
cipal,” and a talk on “Are These the Behaviorial 
Competencies Needed by Principals?” 

The second general session will include talks 
on the following topics: “Oregon Looks at the 
Principal’s Job,” and “Plans for Changing the 
Pattern of Preparation in Washington.” The 
third general session will include a symposium in 
which discussion group chairmen will discuss 

“Moving Ahead in Our State and Region.” The 
final session will also include a summary of the 
day’s activities. 

Members of the planning committee for the 
Northwest are the following: Arch Sims, Chair- 
man, Principal, Willard Elementary School, Wil- 
lard, Utah; Mathilda Gilles, Principal, Richmond 
School, Salem, Oregon; Joseph P. Lassoie, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education, State Department 
of Education, Olympia, Washington; Don S. Pat- 
terson, President, Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Washington; and Ruth A. 
Willard, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 


South Central. A regional conference for the 
South Central area is scheduled to be held in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on April 10-11. The 
states represented in this area are Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

As in the other regional conferences, the pro- 
gram includes both “general sessions and group 
discussions. Topics to be discussed in the group 
meetings are as follows: 


Improving Pre-service Preparation of Elemen- 
tary Principals 

Current Research and Needed Research on the 
Preparation for the Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship 

Certification Practices 
School Principalship. 


for the Elementary 


Members of the planning committee for the 
South Central area are as follows: George H. 
Deer, Chairman, Professor of Education, Louisi- 
ana; George J. Hooper, Principal, Sidney Lanier 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Guy A. Lackey, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater; Mrs. Alta C. Mc- 
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Daniel, Principal, Forrest City Elementary School, 
Forrest City, Arkansas; Harv ey Mullinax, Prin- 
cipal, Linwood Elementary School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


Northeast. A regional conference for the 
Northeast area is tentatively scheduled for early 
fall. The states included in this area are Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

The planning committee for this area will meet 
in May to set up a conference program. Com- 
mittee members are Alice L. Jeffords, Chairman, 
Principal, New Franklin School, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; Robert L. Anderson, Director 
of Elementary School Apprentice Teaching, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Max 
W. Barrows, Deputy Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont; Raymond F. Cook, Principal, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson School, Newton Upper Falls, Massachu- 
setts; Mark Murfin, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and Franklyn O. White, Principal, North Street 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 





86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (z%%*....:) DUPLICATOR 
24 NEW Titles in 1955 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 


available in these subjects: — 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 
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EVALUATING THE SCHOOL PRoGRAM 


We principals are frequently admonished to 
involve the entire faculty in helping to plan the 
school program. We usually agree that this is a 
good idea—but how to do it is “another question! 
At the Lincoln School in Hays, Kansas, we have 
found a written evaluation by the faculty of the 
year’s activities to be a good ‘technic of coopera- 
tive planning. 

Near the end of the term last year, each teacher 
was asked to complete a comprehensive evaluation 
sheet about the school program. The question- 
naire was primarily concerned with what we— 
the faculty—could do to make our school a better 
place for children to learn. It was not concerned 
with what the school board, the superintendent, 
or parents might do. Since its purpose was to 
help us do a better job, the evaluation form was 
aimed directly at our role in providing a good 
educational program. 

The questions included on this evaluation form 
tg designed to stimulate some real thinking. 

Ve purposefully avoided the kind of questions 
ht answer themselves or demand only a simple 
“ves” or “no.” The subjects covered were varied 
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school philosophy, disciplinary policies, 
public relations, staff meetings, the testing pro- 
gram, in-service activities, PIA programs, etc. 
Ample space was also provided for additional 
comments. 

The results of this evaluation form have been 
The teachers’ comments have helped to 
identify many areas in the sc hool program w hich 
needed i improvement and have been important in 
guiding much of our work this year. E qually im- 
portant, staff teamwork has been strengthened by 
this cooperative effort to plan the educational 
program. 


good. 


DonALp INBopy, Principal 
Lincoln Elementary School 


Hays, Kansas 


TREASURE HuNTING FoR Books 

In connection with Book Week last November, 
the Benjamin Franklin Schoo] in San Diego sent 
out an attractive mimeographed sheet requesting 
parents’ help in building a Primary Home Loan 
Library. Labeled the Treasure-Hunt-Share-a- 
Book-Week, the drive was planned to enlist par- 
ent cooperation in dev eloping a “loan library” for 
young children. Parents were asked to look over 
the ‘ ‘outgrown treasures” on their bookshelves 
and contribute books which were 
tion for the library. 

The treasure hunt created enthusiastic interest 
in Book Week and yielded about 50 books which 
primary teachers are using for extra reading in 
the classroom and for ov ernight home loans to 


in cood condi- 


young readers. 

Louise Wetter, Principal 
Benjamin Franklin School 
San Diego, California 
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A CoMMUNITY SURVEY 

One of the continuing responsibilities of a 
school faculty is to find ways to give children 
better opportunities for learning. In our school, 
where there was a low level of “reading achieve- 
ment, the faculty found a community survey a 
valuable instrument in developing improved read- 
ing habits and skills. 








The survey was decided upon after consider- 
able discussion of the reading problem in faculty 
meetings. In these discussions we considered some 
of the probable causes of poor reading—emo- 
tional problems, poor eyesight, hearing difficul- 
ties, home background. This analysis led us to 
consider the many factors influencing a child’s 
interest and ability as a reader—factors in the 
home, the school, and the community. As we fur- 
ther studied the situation, we sensed that we 
needed to know more about the homes and com- 
munity in which the children lived. Our com- 
munity survey was the result. 

The basic purpose of this survey was threefold: 
1) to determine the extent to which certain en- 
vironmental factors were affecting the growth 
and development of the children; 2) to under- 
stand the general attitude of the community in 
relation to the school; and 3) to determine how 
the school and community might help the learn- 
ers improve their reading skills. 

We began by formulating a questionnaire to 
use in a house-to-house canvass. The questions 
were designed to give us information about many 
features of the homes and community—economic 
status, availability of reading materials, stability 
of family life, and community agencies and re- 
sources which were having an impact on the chil- 
dren. 

We divided the school community into areas. 
The faculty worked in teams of two, with each 
team interviewing a sampling of about one-third 
the parents living in each area. At regular inter- 
vals, the whole group met to share findings, dis- 
cuss problems encountered in the field, and to 
continue planning. Supervisors, consultants, and 
other resource people were tapped for advice 
and guidance thruout the entire course of the 
project. 

The survey revealed a number of factors about 
the community which had a direct bearing on 
the children’s attitudes toward reading, as well as 
on their actual reading skills. Among these fac- 
tors were limited reading materials in the homes 
and the community as a whole, inadequate recre- 
ational facilities, poor housing, and a relatively 
low standard of living. 

As a result of the survey, we were able to iden- 
tify some of the barriers in the community to 
greater reading achievement and to make prog- 
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ress toward removing or counteracting them. By 
cooperatively planning and working with parents 
—individually, thru committees, and with the 
PTA—we tried to meet some of the specific 
needs of our youngsters. This meant redesigning 
our reading program in the school in the light of 
what we learned about home and community 
backgrounds. It also meant working with the 
community to improve standards of living, to 
provide more reading materials, and to provide 
better recreational facilities. 

The value of the survey has gone far beyond 
its contribution to children’s achievements in 
reading. We soon realized that the survey had 
many implications for education in our commu- 
nity and we have used the findings to help us 
in many ways to improve the total school pro- 
gram. 

VetmMa V. WATTERS 

Instructor in Elementary Education 
Southern University 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Editor’s Note: This community survey was under- 
taken by the faculty of the Thirty-Second Avenue 
Elementary School in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Miss 
Watters was Principal of the school at the time. The 
members of the Planning Committee of the Faculty 
Study Group contributed to the preparation of this 
description of the survey. 


CLEANING ERASERS 


Do you have “eraser” trouble in your building? 
We did, and decided to do something about it. 
We could have bought a commercial eraser 
cleaner, but we discovered we already had some- 
thing better in our building—our wet-dry vac- 
uum. Any vacuum cleaner with a hose attachment 
will serve the purpose. Our custodian places the 
vacuum in a convenient and easily accessible 
place, and the children operate it. All they need 
to do is turn on the switch and draw the eraser 
across the hose opening just one time. The eraser 
looks like new and the children in all grades take 
great delight in cleaning the erasers in this dust- 
free manner. 
Harry B. Gorton 
Elementary School Principal 
Etters, Pennsylvania 
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State and Loeal 


ARKANSAS 


The Arkansas E lementary School Principals 
Association met in Little Rock, February 17-18. 
The meeting opened with a workshop session at- 
tended by representativ es from more than half of 
the 19 district associations in the state. This group 
discussed ways of developing a more active pro- 
gram and of forming additional local organiza- 
tions. Action was taken 1) to appoint a committee 
to study the reorganization of existing districts 
for more effective working relationships, and 2) 
to appoint a committee to make recommenda- 
tions for a continuing program of action for the 
state association. 

The conference closed on February 18 with a 
business meeting and a speaker. 


CONNECTICUT 

The Elementary School Principals Association 
of Connecticut has chosen a timely topic for its 
Annual Spring Conference. The conference, to 
be held May 4-5, will have as its theme, “The 
Role of the E lementary Principal in the Teaching 
of Reading.” The program will include a display 
of reading materials as well as speeches and dis- 
cussion of v arious phases of the elementary school 
reading program. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The single salary schedule for principals is the 
subject of an attractive 20-page bulletin recently 
prepared by the District of Columbia Elemen- 
tary Principals Association. Thru illustrations and 
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brief comments, the bulletin presents the case for 
a single salary plan—emphasizing the varied re- 
sponsibilities of elementary school principals and 
the extensive preparation needed for the princi- 
palship. 

In summarizing their position, the District 
principals point to these merits of the single sal- 
ary plan: 


1. It recognizes that all children deserve the same 
quality of leadership. 

It reflects the responsibilities of the position. 

It attracts personnel of high caliber to the ele- 
mentary field where parental contacts are 
made, where standards concerning education 
are set in the minds of parents, and where all 
children from the age of seven are compelled 
legally to attend school. 

4. It encourages people of high caliber to con- 
tinue to strive for supervisory posts at all levels. 
It contributes to the maintenance of sound ed- 
ucation in Washington by fostering equality 
of status among all levels. 

6. It recognizes the status of the principalship. 

7. It removes salary inequities. 


N 


w 


an 


MINNESOTA 


The Center for Continuation Study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was the scene of the Second 
Annual — for Elementary Principals, Jan- 
uary 12-13. The conference, sponsored by the 
Niinneaaiak ‘Blaney Principals Association, 
was attended by approximately 300 Minnesota 
elementary school principals. 








Topics for discussion during the conference 
program reflected a wide variety of interests—re- 
porting to parents, legal responsibilities of the 
principal, exceptional children, duties and respon- 
sibilities of the principalship, and current trends 
in educational legislation. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The members of the North Dakota Department 
of Elementary School Principals have been con- 
tinuing their ‘efforts, begun when the group or- 
ganized less than two years ago, to improve the 
status of the principalship in North Dakota. 

In January the association sent the elementary 
school principals in the state a comprehensive 
questionnaire, developed in cooperation with the 
University of North Dakota. Each principal was 
requested to supply information on such personal 
matters as academic training, in-service activities, 
and economic status. Other questions concerned 
school enrolment, building facilities, allotment of 
time, and leadership status within the school 
system. 

The results of the survey were utilized during 
the Department’s First Mid-Winter Workshop 
for Elementary School Principals, held at Grand 
Forks, February 17 to 18. The group discussed 
their position in the state educational system as 
revealed by information obtained from the ques- 
tionnaire and planned a continuing program to 
improve the status of the principalship. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The February issue of this magazine announced 
plans of the Pennsylvania Elementary School 
Principals Association to award scholarships to- 
ward the completion of work required for certifi- 
cation as an elementary school principal in Penn- 
svlvania. 

From thirty applicants, a committee of the 
Association has chosen eight persons to receive 
grants of $100 each. Awards were made on the 
basis of education, experience, professional refer- 
ences, and personal qualifications. 


SOUTH CENTRAL AREA 


The Seventh Annual Conference of the South 
Central District of Elementary School Principals 
will be held in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, April 
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11-13. About 600 elementary school principals 
from Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas are expected to attend. 

“Science Challenges the Elementary School” is 
the theme of the conference. Speakers will discuss 
“The Role of the Science Program;” “Teaching 


Technics and Materials;” and “Responsibility of 
the Principal in Stimulating the Science Pro- 
gram.” After each general session, participants 
will meet in small discussion groups. 

Special features of the program will include a 
science fair, visits to Oklahoma City public 
schools, and a number of social activities. 


WYOMING 


Casper: A survey of salary schedules in 45 
school systems thruout the countr y was recently 
completed by the Casper- Midwest Elementary 
School Principals Association. The study focused 
on differentials in pay among elementary school 
principals, teachers, and supervisors. 
has used the information to formulate a proposed 
salary schedule for elementary school principals 
in Casper. 


The group 


National Department 


DESP MEETING AT NEA CONVENTION 


Department members attending the NEA An- 
nual Convention in Portland, Oregon, July 1-6, 
1956, will be interested in the special program the 
Department has planned for July 2, the day re- 
served for department meetings. In the morning, 
T. M. Stinnett, Secretary of the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, will speak on standards and 
certification for elementary school principals. 

The meeting will be concluded by a luncheon 
at which Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Child Ed- 
ucation, Stanford University, will speak. Dr. 
Hanna’s talk will be entitled “Give Thanks Unto 
Our Critics.” 

Further details about time and place will be 
found in the program for the NEA meeting. 


5 


COOPERATION FOR COMPETENCE 


The first of several regional conferences on 
preparation for the principalship being sponsored 
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by the Department was held in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, February 3-4. You will find information 
on the highlights of the meeting on page 37. 

Two more regional conferences on preparation 
for the principalship will be held this month. Fhe 
Northwest Conference is scheduled for Spokane, 
Washington, April 3, and the South Central Con- 
ference for Oklahoma City, April 10-11. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

Five new Department officers were recently 
elected by mail ballot. The ballots were sent to 
all those who were Department members at the 
time of voting. Of the 12,100 ballots mailed, 
approximately 5,800, or 48 percent, were re- 
turned. 

The following persons were elected: President- 
elect, Robert N. Chenault, Principal, Warner 
School, Nashville, Tennessee; Vice-president, 
Bernice Smith, Principal, Hutchison School, Gar- 
den City, Kansas; Members-at-large, Ralph Eu- 
daily, Principal, Whittier School, Missoula, Mon- 
tana; and Basil Rohrer, Principal, Columbia 
School, Evansville, Indiana. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


The Wisconsin Elementary Eager Principals 
Association has appointed H. T. Ralph of Wau- 
watosa to serve as state representative to the De- 
partment until May 31, 1956. Mr. Ralph is com- 
pleting the term of Emil F. Faith of Milwaukee 
who has been ill for several months. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Approximately 2100 persons participated in 
the Department’s Annual Meeting in Denver, 
March 7-10. The keynote address by Dr. Lau- 
rence D. Haskew on “The Principal's Role in In- 
structional Leadership” furnished an inspirational 
opening and set the stage for enthusiastic partici- 
pation in the study groups. These group discus- 
sions were centers of lively professional interest 
and provided opportunity for widespread partici- 
pation. Reports on the group discussions will 
soon be distributed to all conference registrants. 

The innovation of five simultaneous assemblies 
for 300 to 500 persons each met with special suc- 
cess. Dealing with particular subject-matter areas 
of the curriculum—arithmetic, language arts, sci- 
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ence, social studies, and reading—these assemblies 
complemented the general sessions and group dis- 
cussions. 

Three special conferences were an important 
part of the Annual Meeting—1) for principals of 
campus laboratory schools; 2) for officers of 
elementary schoo] principals’ associations in large 
cities; 3) for presidents of state elementary school 
principals’ associations and state representatives. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE AT STANFORD 


Stanford University will be host and co-sponsor 
for the Department’s Fifteenth Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education, July 9-20. Con- 
ference coordinators, Dan T. Dawson, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Stanford University, and 
Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, are 
now completing plans for the two-week program. 

“The Education of American Citizens in a 
World Setting” is the theme for the conference. 
The program will include general sessions, clinics, 
and seminars. In general sessions, the theme will 
be developed by ‘authorities in the fields of his- 
tory, sociology, health, art, literature, and science 
from the staff of Stanford Univ ersity. Clinic ses- 
sions will include the study of supervisory and 
teacher rating technics and procedures. ‘Visits 
will be made to the Stanford Demonstration 
School for observation and study. Seminar ses- 
sions will be organized around three topics: “The 
Principal’s Role in Curriculum Development;” 
“The Principal’s Role in In-service Programs; ” 

“Home-School-Community Relationships.” 

A staff of outstanding educators will serve as 
seminar and clinic leaders and as consultants to 
the conference. Among these persons are William 
Lloyd, Director of Special Services, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA; 
Helen Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary Schools 
Section, U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; Jennie Walhert, 
Nursery School Director, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; and Wilbur A. Yauch, Professor 
of Education, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 

One of the special features of the program will 
be a seminar on technics of professional associa- 
tion work with emphasis on local, state, and na- 
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tional cooperation. The Department will pay the 
conference tuition fee for one person from each 
state to represent the state association of elemen- 
tary school principals in this seminar. 

Conference participants will find a variety of 
recreation within a short distance of the Univer- 
sity. The campus is about an hour’s drive from the 
Pacific Ocean, San Francisco, and one of the 
famous redwood basins. Swimming, golfing, and 
other sports are available nearby. 

A brochure containing further details about the 
conference, including credit and cost, has been 
distributed to all Department members. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained by writing 
Dan T. Dawson, School of Education, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 


BREAKFAST AT AASA MEETING 


During the conference in Atlantic City of the 
American Association of School ao 
NEA, February 18-23, the Department held « 
breakfast meeting. About 100 elementary at 
principals were present. The meeting featured 
a talk by Leland B. Jacobs, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
the topic “Children Need Literature.” 
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MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 
WILL Stimulate Social 
and Dramatic Play! 





All 
Mor-Pla 
Products 
Guaranteed 











| For Nursery School 


Through Second Grade 


Low priced, too! 12 Big 12x6x6-in 
2 hollow Blox and 4 3-ft. boards (basic 
#4 unit) for just $30! And they 
lock together simply, easily, quickly 
to make things sketched here, plus 
countless others — without teacher 
help! Develop initiative, coopera- 
tion; teach concepts of space rela- 
tions and numbers, big enough to 
build real things. Clear, A-grade Pon. 
derosa Pine; last for years and years! 


ma PLA BLOK-TRAIN 
all Puts Your Mor-Pla 

'* Blox on Wheels! 

y ‘ h e on , eeis 

Makes a real ride-on train 
—safe, sturdy—more than 












Train shown here with 
4 Mor-Pla Blox locked on 


4 Big Cars Hook Together Easily! 


Made of strong, *4-inch birch ply- 
wood for rugged use. Child can 
quickly, easily hook cars together 


riding, sharing, learning. Fun for all! 
Just $18.50. 


Write for further information 
or order now, direct from 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


as P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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or take them apart. For hauling, 


All prices are f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 
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TO: ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


SUBJECT: HOME EDITION 
DOLCH MATERIALS 


Some of Prof. E. W. DOLCH's Aids-to- 
Reading Games, long used in schools, 
lend themselves to home use. These 
are on sale in retail stores. The 
DOLCH HOME EDITION Games are intended 
to provide suitable materials which 
will enable parents to participate 

in their child's learning without 
conflict between school and home. 


In content the DOLCH Play-Way Games 
are exactly like those in use in the 
schools. Professor Dolch has re- 
written the directions for parents. 
A special insert in each game tells 
the parents the importance of back- 
ing-up the school and urges them to 
seek and follow the teacher's advice. 


Doctor Dolch has written a 16-page 
pamphlet, "THE PLAY-WAY TO LEARNING", 
which is directed to parents. It° 
gives sound advice on how to work 
with the child in cooperation with 
the teacher; and it lists the games 
available. Many teachers find it 
desirable to suggest to parents of 
particular children that the appro- 
priate DOLCH games be used in the 
home. These pamphlets are a con- 
venient way to check desirable items 
for parents. These pamphlets are 
free to principals, teachers, or 
PTA'a in usable quantities. Write 
for a sample copy or request needed 
quantity now. Sent post-paid 
without charge or obligation. 


The GELLES-WiIDMER Co. 
Distributors DOLCH SAMES Home Ed. 
7530 Forsyth Blvd EP St Louis 5 Mo. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 








WHEN TEACHERS FACE THEMSELVES. By 
Artruur T. Jersito. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1955. 169 p. $3.25. 

This book is concerned with the strivings, satis- 
factions, hopes, and heartaches that pervade the 
teacher’s life and work. Written for and with the 
help of teachers, it is one of a series of writings carry- 
ing the. underlying theme that education should help 
children and adults to know themselves and to de- 
velop healthy attitudes of self-acceptance. 

Based in part on a study of over a thousand teach- 
ers and students in education, in part on theoretical 
contributions of developmental psychology, psycho- 
analytic psychology, and philosophy, the book dis- 
cusses concerns teachers feel they must face in their 
personal and professional lives if they are to help 
their students find themselves. 

Among the concerns voiced by those who partici- 
pated in the study, two especially stand out. These 
are the problems of meaning and anxiety. Other con- 
cerns which are discussed in separate chapters of the 
book are loneliness, sex, hostility, and compassion. 
The book also considers the meaning for teachers of 
the concepts of self-understanding and self accept- 
ance. Thru study of this book, the teacher should be 
able to begin the identification of his own concerns 
and to grow in ability to work effectively with his 
students. 

This is a personal document, for the voices of 
those who helped to prepare it speak thru it. The 
aspirations and struggles which they describe are 
shared by us all. The concerns expressed by the peo- 
ple in the study are our concerns. Many of them 
have been anxious or lonely; so have we. Their 
search for meaning—a theme that runs thruout the 
book—is a search in which we are all involved. This 
is a book to give us all hope and faith. 
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TEACHER’S GUIDANCE HANDBOOK. PART 
I. IDENTIFYING CHILDREN WHO NEED 
HELP. By Jack Kovucu and Rosert F. DeHaany. 
Chicago, Illinois: Science Research Associates, Inc. 
1955. 150 p. $3.25. 

Here is the kind of practical guide that can be used 
by every classroom teacher who is genuinely inter- 
ested in helping children. This Handbook grew out 
of a felt need for a simple, convenient manual which 
would readily help teachers to identify and work 
with children who have special abilities or special 
handicaps. Written in a simple style and filled with 
practical suggestions, the Handbook fills this need. 

The Handbook is published in two volumes. The 
first contains specific units to help the teacher iden- 
tify children in need of special help, while the second 
deals with procedures for helping these children. 
Part I includes units on children in each of the fol- 
lowing groups: 

. Children with social and emotional problems 

Potential drop-outs 

Intellectually gifted children 

Children with scientific ability 

Slow learners 

Children talented in fine arts 

Children with leadership abilities 

Children with mechanical skills 

. Children with physical skills 
10. Children with physical handicaps 
The Handbook employs both observation and tests 

in aiding teachers to identify children in need of 

special assistance and offers the teacher practical help 
in using both methods. Precise lists of identifying 
characteristics for each of the ten groups of children 
to be identified are given and forms on which the 

teacher can note his observations are supplied, It is a 

looseleaf publication and offers the teacher opportu- 

nity to add valuable material and notes of his own. 

The procedures suggested for identifying children 
with special needs may be easily introduced into the 
regular classroom work—even by busy teachers. The 
methods presented should contribute to making the 
teacher’s work more interesting and more effective, 
and, at the same time, they will simplify it. 

The Handbook provides a systematic way of iden- 
tifying children who need help. It can be used very 
effectively in schools with established identification 
procedures as well as in schools which, prior to this 
time, have done little to meet the special needs of 
children. 

According to the teachers who assisted in the de- 
velopment of the Handbook, Part I may be used in 
two ways as a screening device. First, it can be used 
to identify children who should be referred to 
trained counselors or other specialists where such 
school services exist. Second, it can be used to iden- 
tify children whom the teachers themselves can help. 
The latter use makes the Handbook especially valu- 
able in the classroom. , 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL LEAD- 
ERSHIP. By C. A. Weser and Mary E. Weber. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1955. 279 p. $4.50. 

This book is devoted to a discussion of educational 
leadership in a democracy. Written to help school 
administrators, teachers, parents, and members of 
boards of education, it presents a thoro analysis of 
principles, policies, and technics of action for effec- 
tive leadership toward improved education programs. 

In part one, the authors establish a philosophical 
foundation for a definition of educational leadership 
and then outline basic procedures of leadership. This 
is followed by a discussion of various theories of 
leadership presented by writers in the past. The sec- 
tion closes with a synthesis of these theories and the 
statement of the authors’ own definition of educa- 
tional leadership in a democracy. 

In part two, certain principles are set forth as being 
essential to the process of good leadership. The first 
asserts that educational leadership should be char- 
acterized by a thoro understanding of democratic 
values and forces and of democratic control. The 
second principle states that understanding is not 
enough; there must be firm commitment to democ- 
racy as the most promising type of control. Other 
principles basic to good educational leadership are 
also given. Each is carefully interpreted and simply 
illustrated. Specific suggestions are given on ways to 
fulfill many of the leadership responsibilities of the 
administrator and teacher. 

This book is based on recent research on leader- 
ship and contains a lengthy annotated bibliography 
of recent writings in the field. The reader will find 
in this book many usable guides to successful han- 
dling of problems of educational leadership. 


CHALLENGING GIFTED CHILDREN. By Jack 
W. Bircu and Eart M. McWIiiaMs. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 
1955. 49 p. 

This well-written bulletin deals with a topic of 
concern to practically every teacher. It contains 
workable suggestions which furnish some answers to 
the question: “What can I do for the gifted child in 
my class?” The ideas presented do not require elab- 
orate changes in school organization to be put in 
operation, nor do they involve extensive preparation. 
They can be applied directly by the teacher. 

Every teacher is anxious to do a better job with 
gifted children. The emphasis in this booklet is on 
what to do and how to do it. Terminology is clearly 
defined and suggestions are specific enough to be of 
real value in the various grade levels and subject areas. 

Principals will find this a handy bulletin to use 
themselves and to pass on to teachers. 

W. J. Castine 
Book Review Fditor 
VOL. XXXV NO. 6 
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AL revolutionary development 


IOWA TESTS 
of BASIC SKILLS 


GRADES 3—9 
Two forms available now 


Third form in preparation 


DIRECT MEASUREMENT 
EFFICIENT TESTING 
ECONOMICAL 
SIMPLIFIED SCORING 


AL colorful and vital 
introduction to. conservation 


OUTDOORS 


Adventures in Conservation 


H. Nat JOHNSON 
ALICE HERMINA POATGIETER 
A basal text or supplementary 


reader for Grade 5 or 6 


@ DEVELOPS RIGHT ATTITUDES, 
UNDERSTANDINGS, AND TECH- 
NIQUES OF CONSERVATION 


@ INTEGRATES CONSERVATION 
WITH THE LANGUAGE ARTS 








ming Events 





April 19-21: Southeastern Conference of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Augusta, Gorgia. 


May 11-12: First Annual Meeting, The Interna- 
tional Reading Association. Morrison Hotel, 


April 1-6: 1956 Study Conference, Association Chicago, Illinois. 
for Childhood Education International. Wash- 
ington, D. C. June 17-July 6; July 22-August 10: Tenth An- 
nual Summer National Training Laboratory in 
April 10-14: International Conference, Interna- Group Development, Division of Adult Edu- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, NEA. cation, NEA. Gould Academy. Bethel, Maine. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
July 9-20: Annual Summer Conference, Depart- 


April 11-13: Seventh Annaul Conference of the ment of Elementary Schoo] Principals, NEA, 
South Central District, Department of Elemen- and School of Education, Stanford Univ ersity. 
tary School Principals. Oklahoma City, Okla- Stanford University Campus, Stanford, Cali- 
homa. fornia. 





Announcing... 
A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 


JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 


Baker Maddux Warrin 
DISTINCTIVE ORGANIZATION 


Throughout the Junior Scientist Series basic and 


Designed for Grades related science principles challenge the child’s 
One through Six maturing interest. 
ATTRACTIVE-FUNCTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
1 Down Your Street Illustrations and photos are functional throughout, 
2 Around the Corner not merely decorative. 
Science can be taught, in part, through reading — 
4 Here and Away and reading can be taught, in part, through 
BS fer ond Wide science. Vocabulary throughout the JUNIOR ScIEN- 
Tist Series has been professionally controlled. 
6 Your Science World 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


P.O. BOX 7600 CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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SHE WANTED TO KNOW WHO 


but she stayed 
to learn how 


S... looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
“d Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster’s mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 





THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross-index 
in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly laid out. Big 
bleed photographs, more-readable-than-ever type. 13,000 
illustrations of which 700 black and white and 118 color 
pictures never appeared in The Book of Knowledge be 
fore. More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 











THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Pubtishea by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











